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Science Education 


As American Education Week got un 
derway four days ago, schools began 
holding special programs to welcome 
parents into schoolrooms, honor teach- 
ers, and generally stimulate public in 
terest in education 

For Mississippi's State Supt. J. M 
Tubb 


arouse public concern for the growing 


it was a golden opportunity to 


problems of science and mathematics 
education. Because of competition with 
private industry, U.S. schools are losing 
out on experienced and qualified math 
ind science instructors 

Tubb sent out a list of suggestions to 
every school superintendent in the state, 
school exhibits of 


calling for science 


projects; visits by teachers and students 


to science laboratories; and invitations 
to scientists to speak to teacher groups 
on new problems in science and mathe 
matics education 

In other areas, the problem was be 
ing tackled in many New 
York City Advisory Committee on Sci 
ence Manpower outlined a program that 
would cost the New York schools about 


$6.000.000 annually 


directions 


step up icademic 
of science and math in the 
teach 


teac hers 


requirements 


high ;chools; recruit new 


science 
ers among elementary school 
by dangling fatter pay checks as incen 
tives; and provide summer employme nt 
for science and math teachers 
lPomorrow, 300 Indianapolis math and 


science teachers will visit area plants to 


observe how their subjects are used in 
Last week, San 


school science teachers began to attend 


industry Diego high 
ua science te iching workshop 

Howard | Bevis 
dent Eisenhower's 


for the Dev 


chairman of Presi 
National Committec 
eclopment of Scientists and 
discloses that his 
working on half a dozen projects relat 
to the 


Engineer group is 


ing science shortage. These in 
clude improved teacher education, and 
techniques for identifying youth with 
talent 

Columbia Univ 
‘what 


scientist 1s and how 


scientifi 
Teachers College is 
kind of a 


he comes to make 


researching person a 


science his careet 
Next N.J., the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation holds 


week, in Glenmont 


an institute on “Strengthening Science 


Education for Youth and Industry.” 


ITS ALWAYS 
BOOK TIME 


me 


y 
ps Sy Gee 
Se 


BOOK WEEK. Nov. 25- Dee. 


1956 Book Week Poster 


Johnny's Books 


As National Children’s Book Week 
there is good news to re 
Children’s 
book circulation in libraries is rising at 
the rate of three In the 
last 30 years, the number of new chil 
dren’s books published has more than 
tripled In 145 titles 


lo help encourage this growing trend 


ipproac he s 


port on Johnny reading 


per cent a year 


| 25 only 


teacher 


ire planning special book pro 
to coincide with Book Week. For 
Book Week manual 
sources for posters, bookmarks, records 
write Children’s 
50 West 53 Street, New 


gram 
a tree listing 
films ind = quizzes 
Book Council 
York 19, N.Y 


Maryland Salaries 
[The Maryland State Board of Edu 


cation is calling for an $800 increase in 
State teachers 


minimum pay for ove! 


the next two years The schedule 
$2, 800-$4,600—would go 
to $3.200-$5.000 next Se pte mber, and 
to $3,600-$5,400 in September 1958, if 
okaved by the General Assembly 


Perhaps the most significant part of 


W hic h 8 OW 


proposals is the recom 
be added 
on to local scales now in etfect. Thus, if 
the salary schedule in a system is now 
$3,400 $5,400, tor example it 
$4,200-$6,.200 in 1958 


the board's 


mendation that the increase 


would 
reac h 


Treat ‘Em Rough’? 


Indianapolis will “lower the boom” on 
trouble-making students who engage in 
acts of hoodlumism during and after 
school hours. H. L. Shibler 


perintendent of education 


we neral su 
announces 
that pupils over 16 who engage in “acts 
of hoodlumism” will be permanently ex 
pelled. Hoodlums under 16 will be sus 
pe nded from school and not re-admitted 
“until they and their parents give sub 
stantial evidence of desire to conform 
to school regulations.” 

Corporal punishment will be per 
mitted “as a last resort.” Teachers and 
principals will be “protected and sup 
ported in the proper discharge of their 
duties in disciplining pupils.” Pressure 
will be brought to bear on parents to 
“assume greater responsibility for the 
their children at 
wish them to have 


conduct of school if 
they 


of attending school.” 


the privile sre 

rhe schools will 

campaign vigorously against the use of 

intoxicating beverages it public events 
« 

Che general public is opposed to the 
use of corporal punishment in the 
schools by better than three 
cording to a 

Jerse 
ache 

A telephone 
PTA units in New 
1,152 
1721 


NCSS Convention 


Next Thursday, the 
he Social Studie: 


to one, ac 

poll conducted by the 
Congress of Pare and 
among 600 local 
that 


favor cornoral punishme nt, while 


urvey 
Jerse discloses 


ire Oppose d 


National Council 
will open its 36th 


three-da ession at 
Cleveland 

peakers will James 
: Pont of the du Pont Company 
who will 
it the 


meeting when it convenes for a 


Cleveland's Hote] 
include 


peak on “Pattern for Success 
Thursday evening general ses 
sion; and Walter P. Reuther, vice-presi 
dent of the AFL-CIO, who will 
the annual banquet Friday evening 


In il] 


ings, and eight luncheon or 


iddres 


will be 37 section meet 
breakfast 
In addition to the topics al- 
Sept. 27 Scholastic 
the following: “The 
Social Studies 
Secondary 


there 


esslons 
ready reported ta 
Teacher). will be 
tesponsibility of the 


leac her for 


t¢ ading inn the 





BSB itStss Geresse eee 


PTARUCAUIVE ive 


School Social Studies B 


Teacher: 


Educating Allen (Univ. of Minnesota), “The 





Sch olastic 
|EACHER 


The Weekly News Magazine 
for Teachers 


CONTENTS 


The English Language Arts__10-T 


13-T 


Folk Dances on Film 


News at Scholastic 16-T 
Travel Tips 
18-T 
20-T 
20-T 
21-T 
22-T 


Records and Tapes 
Books 

New Materials 

Films and Filmstrips 
Free Period 

Teacher Edition, put 


through May inclusive 


ond at m 


Scholost hed weekly 


eptembe except dur 


$2.00 


vileges 


nq school holidays d-tern 


per ehool year. Second ass mail pr 


authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copy 
right 1956, by Magazines, Inc 
Office of publication, McCall St 
Obie. General Editorial 
13 West 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 


Scholasti« 
Dayton | 
Offices, Scholastic 


whe aa 


Magazines 








VICTOR HELPS YOU 


with high-performance 
1émm sound projectors 


to the 
land 


ing Company 


be available to 


held in the 
Cleveland 
DEPARTMENTS to 7 
from 
Gould 


16-1 ‘ 


ol leachers of 


Sessions 


speake rs 


Manpower and Education,’ 


“Teac hing the Use of Maps and Globe s 


ind “Civic Behavior and Education.’ 
There 
( entral 


the Cl 


ill be special tours conducted 
National Bank of Cleve 
Electric 
and the Federal Reserve 
Non-scheduled” tours 


veland [luminat 


will also 
school W BOE 
ind the Cleveland Terminal Tower 
If you plan to attend the NCSS con 
stop at the 
booth (Number 
Che annual Scholastic party will be 
toom of the Hotel 
Nov. 23 15 
Attending the convention 
will be Kenneth M 
Lippert, Sturges Ff 
John Spaulding and 


sank 


station 


vention be sure to 
Scholastic 


) 


Vagazines 


Empire 
Friday from 5 
15 pam 
Scholastic 

Jack K 
Berger 


Lange I 


ary, Eric 


How rd | 


NCTE Convention 


St. Louis will be the scene of the 46th 
iumnual meeting of the National Council 
English, beginning next 
Thursday 


The re 


ection 


VM ill be 


meetings 


well over 30 separate 


ind several general 
In addition to the topics and 
Sept 


Harold 


already reported see 


97 Scholastic Teacher). will be 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 


so much on the smooth continuity and techni 
and picture presentation, more and more ed 
Victor l6mm sound motion picture equipment 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 
panel 


fingertip control 


al quality of the sound 
ucators are relying on 
Simple to operate, the 
3-spot threading and a 
And the 


‘ lear con- 


trasty pictures possible under classroom condi 


tions, together with Vict 


ors undistorted sound, 


assure maximum impression and retention of the 


hlm lesson 


Choose from 3 sound 
Assemacy 10, Soveren 


Microscopic Studies: Tu 


And for the Sports Dept 


W-116 Davenport, 
Quolity 


Q ' 


models 


CLASSMATE 4, 
For Projecting 
e Victor MAGNascore. 

Tue Sirent 16 


n 25 


IGTOR Cimatspugok Coqocratin 


lowa,New York —Chicage U.S, A. 
Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


Language 
Dudley (Nationa! 


Interrelation of the Four 
Arts’: Margaret W 
Book Committee), “The Librarian, the 
the Reader”; and “The 
Reading of Fiction as an Art Form 

At the 
publisher 


s00k 


Engle 


Professor, and 
annual luncheon on Saturday 
Hirman Haydn 
Publishers Council ) 
(State Univ. of 
reader” Marian Sheridan 
dent of the NCTE) 
Speaks for Books?” 
Special tours will include a city tour 
of St. Louis, and an historical tour of 
Old St. Louis. “Independent” tours will 
be museums and 
points of historical An old 
fashioned “Show Boat” will offer nightly 
performances on the Mississippi River. 
Attending the NCTE convention from 
Scholastic Magazines will be Maurice 
R. Robinson, William D. Boutwell, 
Margaret Hauser, Mary Harbage, Morris 
Goldberger, and Patrick D. Hazard 
The Scholastic will be 
held on Thanksgiving Day from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. in the Ivory the 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson 
Scholastic 
Number 


American 
Paul 


and 


author 
lowa 

(past presi 
will discuss “Who 


available to local 


interest 


annual party 


? 
wom at 


Magazines will have booth 


} among the exhibits 


Men Teachers 


More 


elementary 


men teachers are needed in 


the schools James 
( ole 


reports 
in a Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 


study. They are needed to rep 


resent a concept of manliness and a 


masculine ideal for both girls and boys 
as well as to provide a father substitute 
where one is needed 

A combination of men and women on 
a faculty, he 


normal 


provides a more 
Children 
Cole 


and men teachers can do much 


re ports 
school environment 


need a masculine influence de 
clares 
to destroy the misconception that schol 
arship “is exclusively a feminine virtue 


more 


unmistakably toward 
men teachers. The Research Divi 
sion of the National Education Associa 
there 94,277 


school teachers 


trend is 


tion estimates were men 
last vear 


13 
only 9 


elementary 
627 574 women or 
S1X 


cent of elementary 


and about per 


cent male years ago per 


teachers were male 


College Salaries 


If you teach in an “average” U.S. col 
lege the 


$1,200 a year 


chances are you make about 


more than vou would as 


a teacher in an elementary or second 


school 
The National 
reports that college 
$5,243 a 
Varies 
the 
Continued on page 


ary 
Education Association 
faculty 


though 


members 
this 


Various 


average yeal 
considerably in 


(NEA has 
5-T) 


figure 


parts of country esti 
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A Special TV Event for Teachers and Students 


“Our Mr. Sun’ 
Se” 


On November 19, the 


will present the first in a special new series of thrill- 


3ell Telephone System 


ing TV science dramas. “Our Mr. Sun” was pro- 

duced and directed by Academy Award-winner 

Frank Capra. 
“Our Mr. Sun” 


ment 


is a new kind of TV entertain- 
a dramatic one-hour story of the sun, and 
how it affects all life on earth. Imaginative photog- 
raphy and ingenious animation combine to bring 
you a film of unusual appeal. Material was gathered 
from all over the world and four years went into 
the making. 


BROUGHT TO YOU 


In the interest of five well-known 


scientists helped develop the program, which was 


accuracy, 


reviewed and approved by a distinguished Scientific 
Advisory Board. 


Your students —and colleagues — will want to see 
“Our Mr. Sun.” 


and remind them in class on Monday, November 19 


Tell them about it in advance. . 


Tune in this special science telecast on the CBS-TV 
Network, 10 to 11 P.M., E.S.T., November 
19, 1956. Check /oca/ listings for time and station 


BY THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





jor 


Teleouide 


TRADE MARK 


Something New Under 


“Our Mr 
ur . 
3 AN eftort 

entertaim \ 


vho find astronomy arid isotopes as ex 


baseball and fishing, the Bell 


ponsormg a 


than merely 


adults) 


to do more 
oungster and 
citing a 
lelephone Companies are 
new T\ This i 


vanization whose ner 


or he fitting an of 


vous system is an 
network and whose 


flow of well 


elaborate electronic 
lifeblood is the 
trained technicians 


Che first 
is “Our Mi 


constant 


program in the Bell 
Sun heduled to 
on CBS-TV, Nov. 19, 10:00 to 11:00 
p.m. E.S.T. Featuring Dr. Frank Bax 
Eadie Albert, the telecast is 
vorth the attention of 


to give students an enlightened 


eCTICS 


ippeal 


ter and 
every teachet 
iexious 
iwareness Of the place of science in our 
lives today 
Prepared on color motion picture 
film, and produced in collaboration with 
‘Our Mr. Sun 
will be made 
chools soon after they are 
filins 
service, for they are of 
Frank ¢ 
Award-winning 
duced the first film 
juences are by UPA Pictures 


ws of “Mr. Magoo 


eminent screntists and 
avail 


tele 


thers in the 
ible to 
ist. These 
1 eful 
quality 
| 


series 


will find long and 
first-rate 
Academy 


free 


apra the 


movie director pro 
mimation se 


the crea 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


with Dr Ke 
| ietion 


mg to figure 


The program Opes 
earch (Dr. Frank Baxter 
Write: Eddie Albert) try 
wut a gimmick for a TV show about the 
un. The fi 


oon character he 


tion writer lbnagines 
think i as Mi 
who materialize on 
vith Father 


ua Cul 
' 
imotiwon pri 
Linn Mi 


Sun 
bragging egotist 


Sun 
ture screen 
turns out to be 
cornful of 
tand him. | 

confident of 
tical of the 
limited price The 


mans under 


athe I 


ittempts to 
L inne old and Wise 
mans tuture 


and skep 
reasons for the sun's un 


inte rplay between 


Sun”’ 


these four characters establishes the 


popular entertainment framework for 


an examination of man’s efforts to un 
derstand the sun 


desire to 


Major concepts pre 
sented in the 
1. Man’s 


simply explain 


understand—not 
is the beginning of sci 
Some odd notions of the sun held 
by the beetle 
trundling heay 


ence 
ancients: an 
a fiery ball across the 
idea of the as a littl 
man wearing thick furs to keep himself 


Cnornmnous 


ens; Eskimo’s sun 
Persia 
Phos 
bus Apollo racing across the sky in a 
Next came 


would 


god—in 
Mithras; in Egypt, Ra; in Greece 


warm; the sun as a 


Anaxagoras, a 
think than 


‘The sun,” he said 


fiery chariot 
Core ek 


worship sun gods 


who rather 


is not a god or a person. It is a mass of 


red-hot stone, only 40 miles across and 


1,000 miles away.” 
2. What we know about the sun to- 
gravity, tem 


day. Its size composition 


peratures distance from the earth, and 
place in the solar system. (Examples of 
take 


string to 


The 


explanation technique s: it would 
340 world-sized 


make 


Stn we ighs 


beads on a 
a necklace around the sun 
330,000 mother earths.) 
3. Frontiers of research, An explana 
tion of the 


sunspots and their « 


sun's corona and radiation 
istron 
ther 


photosy rithe SIS 


vcles radio 


omy ionosphere solar energy 


monucleat reaction 


( hlorophy II 


sol il 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
1. What 


show the itional character of sci 
ene Are the vorld 
world's politic al leaders 


mirrors and engines 


batteries 


sol il 


couke rs ind 


evidence was pre sented to 
intern 
scientists or the 
finding it easier 
to work together toward common goals? 
Explain why 

2. Why is the 
the world’s two major supply problems 

food and fuel? 


ADVERTISEMENT 


sun basic to solving 


Eddie Albert and Dr. 


Frank Baxter in Our Mr. Sun 


3. What is the relation of 
earch to applied science? Is one more 
unportant than the other? 

} Basing 


pur re 


your opinion on the T\ 


film, what are some of the charactes 


istics of the mind 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 
With 


stimulate 


“scientific 


youl help this program can 
thinking 
ibout and exploring the world of sci 


ide al 


adventure is to sug 


your students into 


ence for themselves. An way to 
start them on this 
gest the world of science open to them 
them 


pro 


|. Science on TV. Encourage 
to watch the forthcoming science 
grams in The Bell Telephone TV series 
Mr. Wizard” (NBC-TV, Saturdays) 
Johns Hopkins File 7” (ABC-TV, Sun 
and other such TV fare 

Science in magazines. Show them 


days 

2 
examples of science articles in news 
papers and magazines; tor example 
Life's “The World We Live In’ 
Alert them to the forthcoming “Science 


series 


in Your Future” to appear in the Dec. 6 
Junior Scholastic Scholastic 
World Week, and Practical English 

3. Science in books. Ask 


news of the 


Senior 


your li 
current 
Some of 
your advanced students might sample 
Science Book Club 
New York City 36 
students will 
Junior Edition of 
World We 
$4.95 
peopl 


brarian for many 


juvenile books on science 
the offerings of the 
1] W. 36th St 

You slower 


ple did 


enjoy the 
Life 


Live In” 


mag 

i7ine The Simon 

ind Schuster 
The AT&T 


introducing this new 


cle serve Wari 


raise tor cence 
| 


series te r\ Teachers who 


Our Mr. Sun” 


that other corporations will soon follow 


viewers 
have previe wed hope 
Bell's imaginative leadership by intro 


duc Ing additional programs at prime 


evening time, and by making such pro 
grams available on film to schools.e 
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Continued from page 2-1 


mated the average s« hool teacher's sal 
ary to be about $4,006 The Far West 
pays the highest iverude colle ve salary 
$5,758. Lowest average $4,799 i 
paid in the Southeast 

Other national “averages reported 
b NEA college president $11,314 
full professor, $7,076; associate protes 
sor, $5,731; assistant professor $4,921] 
and instructor, $4,087 


' / | 
Football coache S, lh many Cases, Carl AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
more than colle ue deans and pre sident 
Of 467 deans, only one is paid as much 
as $15,000. But eight of 270 head toot | 
ball cour he s get ibove that figure The MAKE THE CONNECTIONS 
median salary of coaches in state uni bad 


versities is $11,005—higher than half of 


the nation’s college presidents 


ve 


“Timber!’’ And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 


Movie Viewpoints furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 


What you see—and remember—about the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation, 


a motion picture will depend on your 
sex, report Harvard Univ. psychologists 
Eleanor Maccoby ind Cody Wilson 
showed the motion picture Fomboy” to 
a group of eve ral hundred jluniot high 
school student In the movie, the lead 
roles are an adolescent boy and _ girl 

Results: almost every viewer identi 
fied himself with the character of hi 
own sex. Boy and girl students remem 


bered more ibout their characters . 
4? 
Bovs remembered IVUTOCSSIVE imcvuIonh a 
scenes more than the girls, while ft Trees are one of our most valuable After branches are trimmed, live low 
male student recalled romanthe scr national resources Many lumber com are hauled to sawmill to be cut int 


more vividh panies have established large-scale “tree lumber of various shapes and size Phi 


Fhe researchers said that the motion farms where timber is grown as a crop lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
picture “Lady in the Lake” was a flop to supply wood for our future need finishing mills all over America 
because there was no major character 
for the viewer to identify himself with 
(Characters spoke into the camera, as it 
it were a person The audience failed 
to get “an extensive barrage of cues to 
their character reactions, by direct 


watching of that characte: 


Report Card 


One in a eri of stummart of 


education gains chalked up in the past About a third of our wood is ised for Almost every freight train || 
year as reporte d hy State Education lumber. Much of the rest is converted to your town delivers many usetu 
Department pt Ip for making paper Newspaper und derived from tres Phere 

| 


ALASKA School construction magazine ind most of the book in thousands of them, includit 


! 
been proceeding in a rapid pace to chools and libraries are printed on paper pianos, to ind telegrap 


meet constantly growing enrollment rvace from wood pulp and cellophane 

needs School population ha doubled in 

the last six years, and may well double Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry | 

again in the next six most efficient mass-transportation system, The heart of that tem 
ALABAMA: Teaching standards have is our railroad rving you at lower ay 


risen enormous! Thi ear, 21,000 of form of general transportation 
24.000 teachers have college degree i , 

Fen vente ate. edie 0000 bel deme Association of 

State legislature increased salaries this American Railroads 


Ve; OV st starting im sec om a 
eal L ve irting il rv raised fron WASHINGTON 6, D. C. er 
$1,627 a vear to $1,850 Jachelor of 


the world 


cost than an other 


Arts teacher now make $3,160, an in Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


(Continue d on p ‘ S-7 mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No 








... EBF’S GREATEST YEAR 
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Bringing the world to 

the Classroom is Goal of 

EBF Production Units on 
Location Throughout the Globe 


For example: Dr. Milan Herzog roamed the ancient 

castles of France to produce the incomparable EBF series 

on life in the middle ages, then went on to Vienna to film 

and record the new series of 6 EBFilms on music and the 

symphony orchestra; John Barnes, on many locations in the U.S., 
England and the continent, produced such outstanding and 
unique films as Shakespeare, Roger Williams, The Oregon Trail and 

A Charles Dickens Christmas. Many other EBF producers and 
world-famous photographers worked in the global areas indicated above. 








The Medieval Knights 


*& Each of these 56 new * U. S. HISTORY *& GEOGRAPHY *& LITERATURE AND 


films represents a specific 
answer to a proven need 
in its curriculum area... 
each is backed by world- 
renowned authority, thor- 
ough research and the 
most advanced cine-pro- 


duction techniques. 


Oregon Trail, The 
American Flag, The 


Declaration of Independence by 
the Colonies, The 

Bill of Rights of the United 
Stotes, The 

Constitution of the United 
States, The 

Inland Waterways in the 
Development of American 
Transportation 

World War ll 


Roger Williams 


Food and People 
Southeastern States (2nd ed.) 
Northwestern States (2nd ed.) 
South Africa 

Middle States, The (2nd ed.) 
Northeastern States (2nd ed.) 


MUSIC 
Playing Good Music 
Listening to Good Music 
Symphony Orchestra, The 

(2nd ed.) 
String Choir, The (2nd ed.) 
Woodwind Choir, The (2nd ed.) 
Brass Choir, The(2nd ed.) 
Percussion Group, The (2nd ed.) 
Conducting Good Music 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
Shakespeare, William 

A Charles Dickens Christmas 
Gray Gull the Hunter 

Bear and the Hunter, The 
People of the Reindeer 


WORLD HISTORY 
Medieval Manor, The 
Medieval Crusades, The 
Medieval Knights, The 
Medieval Gilds, The 

* THE PLANT WORLD 
Flowers At Work (2nd ed.) 
Plant Traps (2nd ed.) 
Seed Dispersal (2nd ed.) 


SS TT Tr I gS ~ 








‘ So SUPERB, NEW 


Brtlannica Fild SEV HIGHEST 
A/V INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


new year begins for us at EBF annually when schools resume in the fall. 
The year just past has been our greatest. More EBFilms were purchased 
more EBFilm libraries started and more EBFilms rented from the great state 
and university libraries than ever before. 


Our EBF production units at home and pioneering in overseas locations 
throughout the globe, using advanced and costly new photographic techniques, 
have achieved the production of 56 of the finest films ever produced. As 

a result they have received with quiet pride the overwhelming applause of 
audio-visual specialists around the world. 


You who are the leaders in the use of audio-visual materials in the classroom have 
told us that 1956 has been our greatest year and that the EBFilms you have previewed 
and purchased have truly set new standards of excellence. We promise to raise these 
standards again in the year to come — just as we have dedicated our efforts 

to even wider use of classroom films here and abroad. 








Roger Williams The Oregon Trail 


d P h saat THE STANDARD OF EDUCATIONAL SUPERIORITY 
meeas of each curriculum area. AND QUALITY FILMS FOR 28 YEARS 


* THE ANIMAL WORLD *& THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
ests Armoxpheric Premure ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, Inc. 
ee ected Dept. ST, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


Goldfinch Family Exploring The Night Sky 
Animals—Ways They Eat Our World of Science Gentlemen: Please send me free EBFilm Guides on your new 


Big Land Animals of HUMAN BIOLOGY 


North America 
Spiders (2nd ed.) AND HYGIENE 


Animals at Work in Nature 


films in the following curriculum areas as listed at the left 
(Indicate areas desired) 
Biography of the Unborn CJ C) 
Spinal Column, The 
Tuberculosis (3rd ed.) 
ELEMENTARY Immunization (2nd ed.) 
SOCIAL STUDIES Keeping Clean and Neat 

ing About Y 
Wheat Farmer, The (2nd ed.) soaraing out Your Nese 


Our Post Office FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Milk (2nd ed.) Vacances en Normandie 


Animals—-Ways They Move [] Please send complete catalog of EBFilms 
My school is interested in [_] Preview for purchase 


{_] Rental consideration 
NAME SCHOOL 


ADORESS 
city STATE 
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crease from $2,527. Masters degree 
brings $3,660, an increase trom $2,827 
Drive now under way to improve class 
room tmstruction 

IDAHO: Local and state education 
conferences developed public under 
itanding in school problems. Both the 
internal organization and the instruc 
tional programs of local school districts 
were improved More youngsters took 
advantage of special milk and school 
lunch programs during the year 

PENNSYLVANIA: Minimum teach 
ers salaries increased from $2,400 to 
$3,000 beginning this year. This will be 
increased annually by $200 until the 
rnin be Wining salary will be estab 
lished at $3,600 during the school year 
1959-60. There will be seven annual 
service increments of $200 each. Top 
silary ultimately for Master's degree 
teachers will be $5,800. Teachers of 
physically and mentally handicapped 
will be paid $200 more than regular 
teu he rs Phere 1s also spec ial provision 
made for additional increments to em 
ployees with satisfactory” ratings. In 
other areas: education for exceptional 
children was ste pped up, aS Was s« hool 
construction, But as of today, Pennsyl 
vania still needs another half billion dol 
lars for se hool buildings 


Centennials 


Twenty-one prominent Americans 
have been named by the National Edu 
cation Association to its 1957 Centennial 
Commission. Says president Martha A 
Shull; the group will “symbolize the 
partnership between teachers and citi 
7eus ith the rm spon ibility for the welfare 
of our schools.” 

Members include: Sen. |. William 
Fulbright, Walter P. Reuther, editor 
Norman Cousins and He rald Tribune 
borum director Mrs. Theodore Waller 

Other centennials currently being cel 
ebrated: Louis Brandeis (see story this 
veek in student edition of Senior 
Scholastic and Woodrow Wilson 
watch for stories in Junior Se holastic 
Senior Scholastic, and World Week Dec 
6). Next January, the bicentennial of 
Alexander Hamilton will be celebrated 


Textbook Shortage 


In 1946, $24,400,000 was spent on 
textbooks in the United States. By 1954 
this figure jumped to $60,500,000, Nev 
ertheless there is a textbook shortage 
reports the American Textbook Publish 
ers Institute, with today’s child having 
10 per cent fewer books than the child 
of ten years ago 

How come? Two reasons: first, there 


has been a spectacular enrollment in- 








crease—about 36 per cent. Secondly, 
there has been a_ textbook price in 
crease of 83 per cent. 

Says the ATPI: even though educa 
tion officials take both of these into con 
sideration, they simply do not budget 
properly for textbooks. “The fact is,” 
says the institute, “a 36 per cent in- 
crease in expense [for the purchase of 
texts] does not begin to take care of a 
36 per cent increase in enrollment.” 

For a free “how-to” booklet on text 
book budgeting, write to Lloyd King, 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
One Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 


Washington Tours 


What better place for students to 
learn about government than by an 
actual visit to Washington itself? 

Last year a pilot project was in 
augurated by the Greater National Cap 
ital Committee. Special student tours 
were created, in which classes could 
see government at work. Tours were ar 
ranged to cover top government de- 
partments. Students were briefed by 
top career officers in the State Depart 
ment, and toured through the fabulous 
crime busting laboratories of the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation, 

rhe project was so successful that it 
is now being run on a year-round basis 
Interested in a tour for your class? 
Write the Student Program Depart 
ment, Greater National Capital Com 
mittee, 1616 K Street, NW, Washing 
ton, D.C 


In Brief 


PAlabama editors and educators meet 
in Birmingham Nov. 29 to discuss com 
mon problems and objectives at a 
School News Conference 


PBeginning next year, there will be a 
standard entrance examination for nine 
of the nation’s leading private second 
ary schools. Colleges and universities 
bye gan to standardize their entrance ex 


auminations 50 years ago 


PNew York City high school students 
will soon have the opportunity of seeing 
‘My Fair Lady” and other top Broad 
way shows at 70 cents per ticket The 
League of New York Theatres has 
worked out an agreement with the 
Board of Education to set aside blocks 
of 25 balcony seats per performance 


for students. 


PA special education fund is being set 
up in Los Angeles in memory of City 
Schools Supt. Claude L. Reeves, who 
died late last month 


PThe Bronx (N.Y.) High School of 
Science—which recently made swim 
ming compulsory for graduation—has 
just discovered that its brand new 





building under construction has no 
plans for a swimming pool 


PYou're going to be seeing a lot more 
motion pictures about juveniles. RKO's 
William Dozier reports that a majority 
of the movie audience is now in the 
13-25 age group 


Pj. Lloyd Trump, Univ. of Illinois 
College of Education, heads a new 
project to find ways of getting the best 
use of high school teachers. Sponsor of 
the project is the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, with 
grants supplied in part by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Experi 
ments are underway in Evanston and 
Beecher, Ill.; Omaha, Neb.; Roseville 
Minn.; Newtonville, Mass.; Richwood 
W. Va.; and Syosset, N.Y. 


Don’t Miss... 


Television's Lords of Creation, by 
Martin Mayer in this month’s 
“Harper's.” This first in a series deals 
with “strategic thinking at NBC.” Mayer 
tells of the battles between CBS and 
NBC, the rise of the spectaculars, and 
the rise and fall of NBC's Pat Weaver 
Next month, Mayer will deal with pub 
lic affairs programing, especially at CBS 

What to Do About High School Fra- 
ternities, by Evelyn J. Hawes in the 
December “Parents’ Magazine.” She 
argues that banning fraternities and so 
rorities is not the answer. Other organi 
zations equal in group status must. be 
set up as substitutes 

Golden Jubilee Issue of “National 
Parent Teacher” (Nov.). Included with 
this issue is a reproduction of the first 
‘National Congress of Mothers Maga 
zine” published in 1906. Articles in this 
50-year-old issue include “Courtesy,” by 
Mrs. J. P. Mumford (“What value may 
lie in a kindly word no one can esti 
mate.”): also a message from the first 
Congress president Mrs. Frederic Schoft 
(“The young mothers have all they can 
do within the home, but when the birds 
have flown from the nest, the mothers 
work may still go on reaching out to 
better conditions for other children 

Film is the Answer, by Henry 
Chauncey in “Educational Screen” 
(Oct.). Films and television are called 
the answers to the shortage of science 
ind mathematics teachers. They would 
be used in conjunction with textbooks 
workbooks, and experimental kits 

Will Your Child Fail in School?, by 
Rosemary V. Donatelli in the Oct. 27 
“Saturday Evening Post.” When a stu 
dent fails to get passing grades, the fault 
may lie with the parent—not the teacher 

The Case for and Against Merit Rat- 
ing, compiled by Ellsworth Tompkins 
and Virginia Roe in the Oct. “Bulletin” 
of the National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals 
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see why only FILMOSOUND 


is fully engineered for teaching! 





COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
AND PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Sharpest picture on the screen—combined result of 
exclusive optical system: 5-element lens, double con- 


denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. 





and metered lubrication. 


Oe operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell's 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


finer products through IMA GINATION 


Bell & Howell 


400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 
parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use 


Controls designed for teaching — Projector reverses for 
review. Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion 
Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 
frame projection. 


Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 


mounted in case. Top-mounted reel arms do not require 
removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 


to be left in place. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Have my Hell & Howell Audio 


dealer contact me 


Send me complete information on the 


ell & Howell Filmosound Specialist 
Name 
Title 
School 


Address 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON: 


inglish Language Arts in the Secondary School 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Knglishs most recent book, The Eng 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 
School vill be ready for distribution 
this month when the NCTE holds its 
mnual nee ting 

Salient facts about the volume (which 
is the third in a curriculum series of 
five 

Its major concern is the application 
of principles to the teaching of English 
at the secondary level—the “how-to” 
approach to a language arts curriculum, 

It was prepared by the same produc- 
tion committee which had earlier made 
the commission's basic statements of 
philosophy (in Volume I, The English 
Language Arta). 

The 488-page book is the outcome 
of more than nine years of planning, 
discussion, research, and editing. 

Recognizing that today’s teachers 
deal with adolescents in a society grow 
ing more complex by the minute, The 
English Language Arts in the Second 
ary School begins (Part 1) by carefully 
orienting the teacher to “The World 
the Adolescent Faces” (Chapter 1) and 
to “The Adolescent the Teacher Faces” 
( hapter 2 
From Chapter |: A world of change, 


# speed, of massed groups, of height 
ened tensions, and of gravely conflict 
ing views—this, in general terms, 1s 
the world the adolescent faces today 


lo meet such a world with equanimity 


* © 1956, Appleton-Century-Crofts, In 
$4) 


and intelligence, the adolescent needs 
an education of great scope and power 
In communication skills, he weeds par 
ticularly an education at once more 
comprehensive and more exact than 
his forefathers required 

From Chapter 2: Such a wealth ot 
material is available on adolescents that 
even the inexperienced teacher knows, 
theoretica.ly at least, the characteristics 
of 12- to 1%8-year-olds. Headlines in 
newspapers, feature articles in popular 
magazines, serious studies in the gen 
eral magazines, and scientific reports in 
educational pe riodicals pamphlets and 
books—all these are reminders to teach 
ers that adolescence is a period of storm 
ind stress, of conflict of loyalties, and 
of eagerness for security, for recog 
nition, and for:an opportunity to be 
come increasingly independent of adult 
direction and supervision 

Chapter 2 is strikingly illustrated 
with a 32-page pictorial section show- 
ing “What Teen-Agers Are Like.” 

Part II, the “meat” of the book, is 
u guidebook, a handbook, and reference 
beok all rolled into one. As a guide 
book, it offers procedures for designing 
a language arts program or for im- 
proving the language arts curriculum. 
As a handbook, it presents detailed 
plans, suggestions, and practices to help 
students develop competence in read- 
ing, speaking, listening, and writing, as 
well as in grammar, usage, and spelling. 
As a reference book, it lists hundreds 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
other materials in a comprehensive bib- 





Creativity with modern materials. From photo section of the new NCTE book 


liography that concludes each chapter. 

The current furor over the need for 
greater articulation between high school 
and college is recognized in the full- 
length final chapter, “Meeting College 
Entrance Requirements.” 

Key sections of the chapters that 
make up Part II. 

Chapter 3, “Designing the Program, 
discusses preliminary steps for improv- 
ing the language arts curriculum: 

1. A genuine feeling of need tor 
change must be aroused and some en 
thusiasm for undertaking the work must 
be felt, if possible, by a majority of the 
teachers concerned; 2. an understand 
ing must be reached that curriculum 
development is something more than 
agreed-upor. shifts of content. A de 
cision as to whether Silas Marner or 
4 Tale of Two Cities should be taught 
ir. the tenth grade, or how much em 
phasis should be given “verbals” in the 
ninth, are not the major outcomes 
sought through curriculum study 

Chapter 4, “Building Instructional 
Units,” evaluates the success of the 
instructional unit. 

rhis is the supreme test ot good 
ceaching, provided that real learning 
accompanies the tun—for the teacher 
to be able to hold the reins and yet 
appear unnecessary to the project. Care 
must be taken always to explain to 
the member of the community the ele 
ments of growth and hard work in 
volved in such a unit, for occasionally 
a student is heard to rema.k, “We 
haven't done a stroke of work for two 
days. We're just having fun,” when in 
reality he has been doing twice as much 
work as usual. He had not thought of 
it as work because he had enjoyed it 

Unit teaching, therefore, provides 
u natural situation for. well-motivated 
learning. It places the skills of com 
munication where they belong—in pur 
poseful activity in a social setting. 

Chapter 5, “Meeting Youth’s Needs 
lhrough Literature,” examines “simpli- 
fied editions” of books. 

The question at issue is whether a 
different book, simpler in its original 
form, would not meet the need of the 
poorer reader more adequately If 
Treasure Island is too difficult, there are 
other and easier pirate stories. If Silas 
Varner is beyond the reading ability 

Continued on page 18-T 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


You Can Afford a College 
Education (p. 13) 


Problems of American Democracy, American 
History 


Digest of the Article 


The mounting costs of a college edu- 
cation help to explain why about 300,- 
000 of the brightest high school 
graduates in America don’t go to col- 
lege. In an effort to remedy this loss of 
“brain power,” colleges, foundations, 
business firms, fraternal organizations, 
religious groups, etc., are offering an 
increased number of scholarships. Some 
150,000 scholarships are now available, 
Too frequently they are overlooked by 
students who could qualify for them. 

Other avenues open to high school 
graduates who want to go to college 
but can’t afford it include easier pay 
ment plans by colleges loans by col- 
leges payable after graduation; part- 
time jobs while attending college; sum- 
mer employment 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To encourage qualified students to 
plan for college despite the rising costs 
of a college education 


Assignment 


1. What evidence is there of an ex- 
panding scholarship program available 
to high school graduates? 

2. How should you go about finding 
out about scholarships for which you 
may be qualified? 

3. If you cannot qualify for a scholar 
ship, what are some of the ways in 
which you may be able to pay for the 


costs of a college education? 


Motivation 
How might life in the United States 
be affected if all colleges and universi- 


ties closed. their doors? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. The number of our college gradu- 
ates is frequently tied in with our 
national security. What is the connec- 
tion’ 

2. What are some of the factors you 
will want to consider before deciding 
to go to college? 

3. How is the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation trying to meet the 
mounting costs of a college education 
for high school seniors? What scholar- 
ship opportunities are there for students 
who cannot meet the high standards of 


the NMSC? 





Thanksgiving Party Call 


Do you plan on attending the 
convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English or the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
over the Thanksgiving holiday 
November 22-24? If so, and you 
subscribe to classroom quantities 
of any of the Scholastic Magazines 
or are a Teen Age Book Club spon 
sor, you are invited to the annual 
Scholastic Magazines’ parties: No 
vember 22, 5:30-7:30 p.m. at the 
She raton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
for English; November 23, 5:15 
7:15 p.m. at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, for Social Studies. Please 
mail acceptance form which ap 
peared in the past three issues of 
Scholastic Teacher 











4. Most of us cannot qualify for a 
scholarship, therefore we should forget 
about going to college. Do you agree 
with such a viewpoint? Why not? 

5. How many of you have friends 
who are now going to college (show of 
hands)? What impressions of college 
have you gained from them? 


Summary 


When a student who can_ benefit 
from a college education does not go to 
college, the nation suffers a loss. Why? 


Things to Do 


1. In a growing number of high 
schools there is a College Adviser and 
Scholarship Adviser. You can raise with 
the class the question of whether such 
specialists might be helpful to them. If 
these advisers are part of the school 


organization students can indicate the 
extent to which they have utilized these 
specialists 

2. Students can be encouraged to 
look through the catalogues of the col 
leges in which they are interested. Al 
most all catalogues indicate the schol 
arships available, 
3. A bulletin board in the school 
should be devoted to college informa 
tion. The librarian, or other member of 
the staff, can write colleges for cata 
logues and “fliers” for posting 

1. Invite college students when they 
are in town to talk to the class. Official 
representatives of the colleges are usu 
ally willing to talk with an interested 
group ol high SC hool seniors 

5. Encourage students to visit. the 
college of their choice with their par 
ents prior to any final decision, Of 
course, this is not practical where 


excessive distances are involved 


References 


Your high school library or guidance 
office should be stor ked with curre nt 
editions of a large number of college 
catalogues. A list of U.S. colleges and 
their addresses may be found in the 
World Almanac 

Some standard « ollege references are 
American Universities and Colleges 
American Council of Education, Wash 
ington 6, D. ¢ 
Guide to American Colleges and Uni 


Lovejoy, (N Y 


Lovejoys ¢ ‘omplete 


versities, by C. E 
Simon and Schuster) 


Australia (p. 9) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


The land “down under” the Equator 
is about the size of the United States 





year which looms ahead? 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Should you pause for a little stock-taking? Now that the first half of the 
first semester is over, we might pause for a backward look. What have we 


done to insure our classroom effectiveness during the big part of the school 


Are we planning our lessons o1 projects in such a way that the interest 
of students has been evidenced by sustained attention in class and question 
ing on their part? Have we met or communicated in any way with the 
parents of pupils who seem to be floundering? Are we encouraging superior 
students to work up to capacity? Are we talking our problems over with 
colleagues or school administrators who can be of help? Are we finding 
the time to keep abreast of the literature in our own field? 

These are a few of the questions which will occur to you in this quarterly 
stock-taking. Your stock—not your temperature—should be rising.—H. L. H. 
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n area but has a population of only 
million, Host to this year’s Olym 
ics, the Aussies are our good friends 
ind allies in the Anzus Pact 
»EATO., Our cooperation with Australia 


imi 


thine 
and 
mivasion seecme d 


War II has 


Americans 


vhen Japanese 
World 


Ve le ore for 


went in yuaranteed 


i warm in this 
nember of the British Commonwealth 
At N tions 

Australia ji cattle, 
vheat, and now is a great reservoir of 


Hort are 


shortage 


rich in wool 


made to 
which has 
Industrial 
land 


people are 


iranium being 


ol ‘ the Valet 
bicannctic ipped the continent 


production has 


mounted in a 
thirds of the 


turn out tex 


v here two 
cit dwelles 


tiles, chemicals, metals. processed foods, 


| actories 


nd heavy equipment. There is a man- 


hortage which is being relieved 
vhat b 
frration 


Australia has a 


imilar to 


owe 
one encouragement of immi 
fe cle ral 
that 
representation; but the 
Robert 


1s responsible to the 


government 


ours in there is state 
ind national 
prime minister Gordon 


Menzies 


ture is 


now 
legisla 
in British parliamentary gov 


ernment 
A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To he Ip 


development, current proble ms, 


‘tudents understand Aus 
tralia’s 


ind re lationship with the United States 


Assignment 


1. What part has each of the follow 
ing played in Australian 
(b) Duteh 


recent immigrants 


history (a) 
British 
to Aus 


iborigines (c) early 
vettlers; (d) 
tralia? 

2. Indicate 
vhich Australians 
today 

}. Show Australia 
ind the West in foreign affairs today 

1. The 


coming 


sore ol the ways In 


can make a 


living 
the links between 


land “down under ; 
Support the 


is up and 


statement 


Motivation 

If you had been aun American soldier 
Australia World 
what might have tempted you 


Australia? 


tationed in during 


War Il 


to settle in 


Pivotal Questions 
l What do 


cans have in common? 

2. Let's take a look at the map of 
the world (Scholastic 1956 
57 News. Map is excellent for the put 
Why is Australia called the land 


w 


Australians and Ameri 


Magazines 


pose ) 
“down under 

3. To what extent was the relation- 
ship between Australia and the United 
States strengthened during World War 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
(No Issue November 22— 
Thanksgiving Holiday) 


November 29, 1956 
The Middle 


Jackground article on the 


Foreign Affairs Article: 
East Crisis 
Middle East 
that led to the 
and giving the points of view of all the 


CTISIS explaining events 
present state of affairs 
nations concerned 

National Affairs Article: State 
Nation's Health—Are we 
nation of softies? Or 


interpreting the 


of the 
becoming a 
are there several 
ways of statistics on 
our health? America’s physical fitness 
program and how it affects high school 


students 


Coming Dec. 13 Issue 


Special unit on 100th anniversary of 
birth of Woodrow Wilson 





Il? How are we linked with Australia 
in our defense of the West today? 

4. If had 
Australia today 
enterprises would you invest? Why? 


you money to invest in 


in which of Australia’s 

5. Australians have their worries, too, 
Fell us about one such worry 
6. Some 


dents are representing the United States 


American high school stu- 


in the Olympic games which are about 
to get Australia, What 
like Aus- 


under 


think 


way in 


do you they'll about 


tralia? 


Summary 
The land * 


the future. Do you agree? Support your 


down under” is a land of 


point of view 


Things to Do 

1. Students dip further 
Australian life—tor example, 
Australia, life on the 
frontier 


can into 
phases ol 
animal life in 
aborigines in Aus 


Australia Oriental 


Australian 


tralia today and 


immigration, etc 


2. Class 


poets can try to capture 
something of the spirit of life in the 
land 
see Australia through G. |. eves during 
World War Il 


3. One or two students can ask travel 


“down under.” Cartoonists can 


agencies for brochures on a trip to the 


land below the Equator. 


Gathering Storm (p. 16) 


American History 


In “Words that Shaped America,” we 
dip into a tragic period in American 
history when John C, Calhoun asked 
“How can the Union be preserved?” 


Things to Do 


If students have not made the a 
quaintance of John C. Calhoun, Henry 
Clay Daniel Webster—three im 
mortals of the pre-Civil War period 
they can be introduced now. A quick 


and 


overview of their careers can be found 
in the valuable Dictionary of American 
Biography 


Champion of the Individual 
(p. 15) 
American History 


are commemorating the 
Brandeis (1856 
1941), a great jurist and fighter for the 


rhis year we 


centennial of Louis D 


underprivileged 


Things to Do 
Why 


varded as a great American? 


Discuss is Louis Brandeis re 


Special Career Feature (p. 28) 


New York Life continues its popular 
with “Should You Go 


career feature 


Into Retailing?” 


Science Issue (Dec. 6) 


“Science in Your Future” will be the 
theme of the December 6 issue, with 
one 


a 16-page picture-story insert, a 


and other science 
wish to alert 


particu 


page lesson plan 
You 
librarian to materials 
larly up-to-date vocational information 


features may your 


collect 


for your study unit. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Australia: A. a-4; b-2 
a-4; b-2; c-1; d-2°; e-1; f 

Il. American Colleges 
d-3; e-4 

Ill Graphs 1-Fk 
6-NS 

IV. Holidays: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-A 
® Abbreviations in 1.B.d ire NATO 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization ) 
SEATO Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organiz METO ( Middle East Treaty 
RIO Rio Detense Pact) 


ition ) 


Organization ) 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studevsaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magatines, Chairmen + Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of In- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education * 
Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D.C. © Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Waco, Texas * Dr. John 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland « Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn * Right Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washingion, D.C. «* Dr. Herold C 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. $. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare «+ Dr. Lieyd $. Michael, 
Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois *¢ Dr. Mork Schinnerer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie «+ Dr. 
Dean Schweickhord, State Commissioner of 


~ 
Education, $1. Paul, Minnesota. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 13-T 
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A National Magazine for Senior High 

School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
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E’S NEW 


KIND OF FLASH 
PHOTO CONTEST 


. . . . . . . . 7 . a . . 


TWO FIRST PRIZES! 


OVER 1100 ADDITIONAL 


PHOTOS JUDGED ON HUMAN YNTEREST, 
NOT TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE... 
Beginners can win as easily as 
new kind of 
We've 


selected an un- 


experts in G.E.’s 
Flash Photo Contest! 
deliberately 
usual and distinguished panel 
consi 


of judges, ting of one 


JACK LIPPERT, 
Executive Editor 
Scholastic Magazines 


professional photographer, one 


photo editor, and 2 people who 
pec ial knowledge of 
just “know 


what they like”! These judges 


have no 
photography—they 
will study your entries as much 
with their hearts as with their 


eyes so even if you’ve never 


taken a photograph before, you 
chance to 


‘ ‘ . ‘ I. 
have a really good 


win! Start shooting today! 


C. RAY MACKLAND 


ONE FOR BOYS! 
ONE FOR GIRLS! 


PRIZES! 





TERESA BREWER 
famed Coral Record 
singing tar 





HOWELL CONANT, 


Picture Editor farnou sgazine 
of Life Magazine photographer 
7. > > * * * > . >. . . . . . . . . . . 7 . . 7 . . 
How would you like to go to Washingté 1). for five “1 
exciting day vith all traveling and | y expenses paid ‘ P 
by G.E.? Or win 50 big cash prize 100 G-E transistor n 
pocket radios—1000 RCA Victor “Perfect for Parties” . =\i A 
albums? Just send the wrapper from i-bulb pack of ep 
G-E Power Mite flash bulbs with each black and white Rad 
flash snapshot you enter. To submit entries, or re 
quest copies of rules, write General Electric Co., Pho on woo 
to Lamp Dept., P.O. Box 6837, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
POWERMITE is the one bulb for simple camera 185 


makes flash pictures a cinch for everyone 
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The Army Reserve FITS YOUR PLANS 





Consider this SPECIAL PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG MEN I7-I18'! 


new plan, you serve six months’ active duty— 
fulfill the remainder of your military obligation 


at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Here's a service program that really fits your plans 
allows you to serve most of your time at home 


as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this 


will be sent for six month ictive duty training where 


| Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and 4 Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
pick the Reserve mit in your town that vu like ne * 
ist directly into that unit. You ou'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 


know exactly wit hom you'll serve. Here i great tra our chosen job in your Reserve unit. 


best. Ihe you can en 


rid tO ¢ “er tovether il training in your field 


y 4 You're guarant it your Six } Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
it training wo until you finish high school . After basic training ou return home ree to 

rs of age, whichever comes continue with your personal plar ne night a week, 
In the meantin vu will be ser > two hour you will attend a training n at yur local unit, 
it week with your local unit, Since you're starting ind in the summer you wil wo-week field 
No more a lut ts ift-time service 


encampment 


to tulhll your il ry ration al an earlier age, 
you Il fi for the remainder of your military obligation! 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all ENG 

the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor. SS gg oy 

Find out about this new way to serve today! ‘ On?  / 
vie 

There's a NEW way to e 


in the U.S.ARMY RESERVE 
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Rock and Roll and Riot 


Dear Editor 

I have read your article “Rock and 
Roll and Riot” in the October 4 issuc 
| would like to say how tired I am of 
eading articles in m igazines, newspa- 
pers and any place you look how rock 
ind roll is causing riots and juvenil 
lelinquency 
e how this is possible 


I just cant s 
rhe only thing I can figure out is that 
eople have to blame this behavior on 
omething, so they blame it on rock and 
oll 

Rock and roll is merely a phase most 
een-agers go through They like the 
jusic’s real good beat. It’s fine to dance 

I wish pe ple who condemn I ck 
ind roll would stop to think of the days 
vhen they were in their teens—and do 
ing the jitterbug, Charleston, and Black 
Bottom 

People afk what makes Elvis Presley 
the Ne 1 rock and roll singer sO popu 
lar. All teen-agers want some young 
idol and Elvis seems to be today’s 
choice. He’s got good looks and per 
sonality, and can really put over a song 

Carolyn Slowin 
Dearborn, Mich 


Dear Editor 

tock and roll music is part of the 
day and age in which we are living 
Everything around us is tense. Things 
move faster than ever before. Rock and 
roli music is, as your article said, no 
more than an exhibition of primitive 
tom-tom thumpings—but it is disguised 
to fit into our modern times 

These days people have sO much 
extra steam built up inside them that 
they must get # out of their system in 
some way or burst 

Since all fads end some time, so will 
rock and roll go out of style. Probably 
by the year 2000 some new-fangled 
music may be a more rambunctious fad 
than rock and roll is today. Personally 
I love rock and roll 

Lowell Brou nm 
The Pennington (N. J.) School 


Dear Editor 
I am sure that one of the reasons rock 
and roll music causes riots is this: It had 
so much definite rhythm that it just 
works on people and makes them want 
to express their emotions in some way 
or another. The rhythm makes it easy 
for people to get carried away. Then 
the slightest little thing sets off their 
tempers 
Diane Westcott 
Arlington. Va 





De a Editor 
I think that rock and roll riots are 
caused by the fact that today’s teen 


agers don't have enough to do with 
their spare time. They need more and 
better recreational facilities 
Actually, rock and roll isn’t as bad as 

some pe ople say it is. Quite a few years 
ago, many people were just as crazy 
about the Charleston and other dances 
As a teen-ager, | like rock and roll. It 
brings out the beat in us. It is a way of 
expressing Ourse lve Sin song and dance 
However, | would never get into a riot 
over it 

Priscilla Lamkins 

Hartford, Conn 


Dear Editor 

‘I read your article “Rock and Roll 
ind Riot.” Man, I believe the older gen 
eration just doesn't want the younger 
generation to have any fun. They had 
theirs, so why can't we have ours? 

Man, we have dances here almost 
every Friday night. And we very sel 
dom have any fights 

Man, I like to dance very much and 
I like to bop. That's one way I can put 


my emotions into it, as can every other 


teen-ager who isn't “square.” Man, we 


like Fats Domino, Elvis Presley, and 
many other rock and rollers who have 
been banned from towns, states, and 
pretty soon (from the way you people 
are acting) the whole country. Why? 
For what reason? For giving teen-agers 
something to have fun about, to listen 
to, or to sing about? 

Man, this juvenile delinquency has 
been going on for many years before 
rock and roll started. But now you think 
you have some thing to blame it on 

I would like to say this: Keep it up 
ban the music we like, and the world 
will be worse off in five years than we 
are now. Thanks for nothing 

Terry Tudor 
Miami (Ari H.S 


Dear Editor 

Why do teen-agers like rock and roll? 
Why do country folks like hillbilly 
music? Why do opera fans like opera? 
I could go on, but why should I when 
each of these questions has the same 
answer: Because they understand it 

We teen-agers aren't savages, and we 
are not trying to escape something we 
don't want to face. We merely enjoy 
and understand rock and roll. Is that so 
difficult for other people to understand? 

Why, you would think riots and 
crime had just been discovered with 
rock and roll. I have been to some rock 
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roll 


largest, too. I have yet to see a riot re 





and performances—some of — the 


sulting from it, including the Elvis 
Presley show. Besides, the riot you 
wrote about at the Ne wport, R. L., naval 
station had liquor involved 
I think it is very childish to blame 
crime on rock and roll music. You might 
just as well blame the Civil Was 
Harry Truman 
Anita W 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Dear Editor 
I think that rock and roll j vell, But 


I think that when some teen-agers start 


chair-swinging bottle-throwing, et 

thi ire just trying to act mart and 
get attention. In this way they are only 
helping to get rock and roll banned. I 


vish these teen-ager uld wake w 
nd realize th 
Ronald Roney 
McKeesport, Pa 
Dear Editor 
Many adults object to rock and roll 
music because it “lowers the morals of 
teen-agers.” One thing they forget to 
consider in the riot on the naval bas 
it Newport is this: Liquor was being 
served at the time 
Shirley Kennedy 
Ponchatoula (Fla a. 3 
Dear Editor 
Why does the older generation say it 
is the music that causes these riots? It 
seems to me the older set should be 
more disturbed about the drinking of 
alcohol by the younger Americans in 
stead of harping on rock and roll 
tock and roll music is fine in m 
book as long as it is used in the propel 
manner. It is not the music of toda 
but where it is played 
Mimi Cannon 


Rock Hill (8S. C.) H. § 
Dear Editor 


juffalo has rock and roll rallies once 
in a while. The “kids” do not get int 
such a frenzy as to begin rioting, though 
they may get excited 
Let's face it: A few people can spoil 
all teen-agers’ reputations by action 
the public notices. The public then for 
yets to remember the many other time 
vhen teen-agers behaved well 
Give us a chance by writing a column 
ibout our good behavior in public, in 
our homes, at our schools—and of ow 
good works toward various charities 
such as canvassing for the Muscular 
Dystrophy campaign in Buffalo) 
tock and roll does not poison the 
majority of the teen-agers 
John R Erdman 
Neumann Hl. § 
Williamsville, N.Y 


(We would welcome letters describ 
ing SC hool and community projects that 
teen-agers think are deserving of na 
tional attention.—Editors 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Nobel Prize 


Doctor 


Meet Dr. Andre Cournand 


who explores the human heart 


HEN could Andre Cournand have received that little 
push of circumstance that decided his lifework? 
Perhaps it was at the time young Andre stood with his 
lungs Masping and his heart pounding on a peak of the 
Matterhorn, the mountain that bulges 14,000 feet up from 

the floor of the French Alps 

Maybe it was when he played championship soccer in 
his native Paris. The vigorous grind of the game made 
his lungs ery for oxygen and his heart work overtime to 
carry him and his team through to victory. 

Who really knows what it was that made Andre turn his 
attention to the heart and lungs when he finally became 
a physician at the age of thirty-five? Dr. Cournand didn't 
know last week, when he learned he had won a one-third 
share in the $38,633 Nobel Prize for Medicine. 


“I'm Interested in a Lot of Things” 


But Dr. Cournand was quick to give credit to the rest 
of his scientific “team,” just as he had shared victory 
with those French soccer players long ago. First came Dr. 
Dickinson W 
quarter of a century of research at Columbia University 
and Bellevue Hospital in New York City. Dr. Richards also 


won an equal share of the prize. 


Richards, ]r., his partner in more than a 


Together they first read of the fantastic, courageous 
ichievement of a young German doctor in 1929. He had 
ypened a vein in his arm and pushed a thin plastic tube 
traight into the center of his own heart 

That young doctor, Werner Forssman, the third share 
holder in the Nobel award 


tube flipping around in his heart as he watched it in the 


actually saw the tip of the 
Huorosecope. His German colleagues called it a “circus trick” 
ind denounced him 

But Dr. Cournand and Dr. Richardson saw in the Ger- 
man's experiment a way to find out how the heart worked, 
ind even what defects there might be in the heart. 

Beginning in 1940, the two physicians inserted tubes 
into scores of healthy and sick patients, trying to find 


vy vy QUOTE OF THE WEEK xy x ¥ 


Ww 1X W 


The person who resents criticism is weak. He lacks the 
strength to face the situation as it is.—Roy A. Burkhart 





answers to questions about the heart. Out of their work 
came the knowledge that has enabled surgeons today to 
open the heart fearlessly and correct defects put there 
by nature or disease. 

But Dr. Cournand was quick to hand out laurels to his 
co-workers. He used a French phrase: 

“The one possesses nothing that is not the othef¥ too.” 

Tears came into his eyes as he recalled the names of 
some who died early in their careers. But they had con- 
tributed greatly, very greatly, he said. 

“May I be a little philosophical today?” Dr. Gournand 
asked. “I quote rather badly I'm afraid from Andre Gide 
that happiness does not stem from freedom but from the 
apprehension of a task performed. I look back on these last 
25 years as a task performed.” 

What is he going to do with the money? 

“T have a little place in the Massachusetts woods which 
I'm going to fix up,” Dr. Cournand replied. 


“Making Money Isn’t Everything” 


Dr. Cournand still likes the outdoors even though he 
no longer climbs mountains. But he also has an interest 
in the classics: Latin and Greek. He told us-that he believes 
young people should study these subjects because they 
are part of the great cultural heritage of western civilization. 

“After all,” Dr. Cournand said, “making money isn’t 
everything.” 

This thought also pervades his advice to students wishing 
to enter the medical profession. “For the practice of 
medicine,” he pointed out, “one needs to be dedicated 
to the desire to serve.” 

It was somewhat with that idea in mind that Dr. 
Cournand came to the United States in 1930 (he’s now a 
citizen) to study after being graduated from the University 
ot Paris and serving in the French army in World War I 
(he has a Croix de Guerre with three stars). 

What about young people today? 

“I don’t think that they are as respectful to their elders 
as we were,” Dr. Cournand said with a smile. 

Is that good or bad? 

“Well, you know it takes about thirty years to see the 
result of any experiment in education. So my answer to 


your question is: I don’t know.” Eart UBeELyi 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Holidays—On Mondays Only? 


A pro and con discussion: Should all states adopt the plan 


to shift observance of major national holidays to Mondays? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 

The “Monday Holiday Plan” is in 
Massachusetts recently took the first step in passing a 
law which would legalize the plan for that state. This 


Massachusetts action would become law only if and 


21 


when 31 other states accept the plan. 

Advocates of the “Monday Holiday Plan” have been 
working for several years for its adoption. Under the 
ould be shifted to 


Mondays. These four holidays would be 


plan, four major national holidays w 


the news again 


* Memorial Day, the last Monday in May 
© Independence Day, the first Monday in July 

A fifth Monday holiday would be Labor Day, already 
celebrated annually the first Monday of September 

All other holidays—such as Christmas, New Years 
Good Friday—would continue to be observed, as they 
are now, on othe I days of the We ek 

Supporters of the plan point out that it would give 
Americans five “long week-end” holidays each year 


Opponents of the plan, however, argue that it tam 


* Thanksgiving Day, to be celebrated on the fourth pers with a traditional and honored system that has 


Monday of November. 


worked well for years and should be kept 


* Presidents’ Day, the third Monday in February Here are arguments on both sides of the question 


FOR! 


1. The Monday Holiday Plan would 
be a greater convenience for everyone 


Most Americans were delighted last 
year when several national holidays fell 
on Mondays. These holidays, when add 
ed to the regular week end, provided 
a welcomed “long week end” for rest 
or travel. 

This year Americans werent so 
lucky. Practically all of our holidays 
fell sometime during the middle of the 
week—allowing just a bit of holiday 
here and a bit of holiday there 

As a result, many Americans enthusi 
astically support the Monday Holiday 
Plan. They point out that you can’t get 
a very relaxing holiday in just one day 
By the time 
you plan to spend the day, it’s time to 
start back. With a Monday holiday 
everything's different 


you ve reached wherevei 


Today families are more scattered 
than the 
diffienlt to arrange famils evunions o 


used to be. It is now more 


days such as Thanksgiving than it wa 
in our grandfathers’ time. Shifting 
Thanksgiving to a Monday would bring 
back to the holiday one of its original 
meanings—the whole family gathered 
together in thanksgiving for its bless 
ings 

2. The plan would not interfere with 
the significance of our holidays 


Holiday are supposed to honoi 
events, not dates. Thanksgiving can be 
just as true a Thanksgiving on a Mon 
day as it can on a Thursday 

Independence Day can be celebrated 
just as patriotically on the first Monday 
of July. In fact, Independence Day 
shouldn’t be celebrated on July 4 to 
begin with. The Declaration of Inde 
pendence was not approved on July 4 
but on July 2 1776! 

Today, most states celebrate George 
Washington’s birthday on February 22 
Some states celebrate Lincoln's birthday 
on February 12. Several states celebrate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's birthday on Jan 
omas Jefferson's birth 


nary 30. and 7 


day on April 13. This haphazard sten 
would become much less eomplicated 
if we observed Presidents’ Day on the 
third Monday in February 

Our neighbor to the north, Canada 
has celebrated five of its national holli 
days on Monday tor over ten years The 
plan has been both popul ir and succes 
ful among the Canadian 

Se nior Sc hola tic ash f d the Can idi i! 
vice-consul in New York, E. G. Smit! 
about Canada’s experience with Moy 
day holidays. Here’s what he told u 


In my opinion, a great majority of 
Canadians favor Monday holidays. | 


makes holiday week ends more wort] 
while and gives families a chance t 
get out to see grandmother. It is genes 
ally more convenient for business, too 

It is time we, too idopted such 


practical holiday system 
3. The plan would cut absenteeism 
in business after holidays. 


that after 
mid-week holiday, the number of per 


Industrial surveys show 


ons reporting “sich it an abnorma 





peak on the next day. Experience with 
Monday 
hows no higher 
day than that following the 
saturday-Sunday week end 


Furthermore, the 


holidays, on the other hand 


absenteeism on Tues 
re gular 
mid-week holiday 
production schedules in thou 


With 
offic es 


isrupts 
inds of stores and 
Monday holidays 
ould gear 
efficient 
themselves and their 
Senior Scholastic 
Drake, editor of the 
of Chain Store Age, 
vould affect the retail 
If all holidays 
i Monday,” he told us, “it 
small reduction in 


factories 
plants and 
easily for 


themselves more 


production—at savings to 
customers 
asked 
grocery edition 
how the plan 


fox rd 


were 


Lawrence 


business 
to fall on 
would be 


major 
po ible to make a 
the cost of 
Stores could 


peti h ible 


' 


selling food to customers 
schedule the delivery of 
foods in 
poilage might be 

A spokesman for a_ large travel 
wency told Senior Scholastic that the 
Monday Holiday Plan would 


transportation problems on 


such a manner 


hat sore averted 


case 
holidays 
[ransportation could be geared,” he 
told u ‘for 
i consistent 
out the 


miss Way itt 


big crowds over 
schedule through 
than the hit-and 
holidays 


sched 


handling 
holiday 
year; rather 
whit h one day 


now shake up transportation 
ule S ; 

Besice people traveling in their 
own cars on a three-day holiday would 
iot be so likely 
vould have 
they were going 

The Monday Holiday Plan 
mly four holidays a year. Yet 
boon it would be! It should be 


b ill states 


AGAINST! 


1. Holidays commemorate special dates 
that should not be tampered with 


to drive recklessly. They 


more time to get where 
aflects 
what a 


adopted 


Washington's birthday is February 
22—not the third Monday of February 
is February 12—not 
one Day. 

Che birthdays of these two Presidents 


been celebrated for decades—not 


Lincoln's birthday 


vague “Presidents’ 


have 





‘lt is more dangerous to shut people's 
mouths than to stop the waters of a 
river.’’—Chinese Philosopher, 2000 B.C. 


PEOPLE PEPEPELPELELELLIOLOLOLOLOLLLO. 





because we want to honor the office 
of the Presidency but because we want 
to pay tribute to two great men. 

Changing the observance of Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays to a 
Presidents’ Day” would defeat the very 
which the two holidays 
were established. Besides that, it would 
eliminate either Washington or Lincoln 
celebrations, That is not only unfair but 
disrespectful 

Some years ago Franklin D. Roosevelt 
tried to tamper with Thanksgiving. He 
thought it was too close to Christmas. 
He proposed, therefore, that it be 
moved back one or two weeks into mid- 
November. Even his most ardent sup- 
porters chorused “No!” They charged 
that F. D. R. had lost sight of the herit- 
age and traditional meaning of Thanks- 
giving on the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber 

That same charge can be made today 
against people want to move 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Thanksgiving. There is a time-honored 
tradition behind these days which 


purpose for 


who 


should be respected above holiday “con- 


venience.” 

The next thing you know, people 
will be advocating moving all holidays 
to Monday. 


2. The Monday Holiday Plan would 
not be convenient for everyone. 


The most vocal advocate of the Mon- 
day Holiday Plan has been the National 
Association of Travel Organizations. It 
is easy why. If more holidays 
are celebrated on Mondays, then more 
will holidays. More 
will money for 


to see 


travel on 
their 


people 
people 
travel. 

On the other hand, with only a one- 
day holiday, instead of spending their 
money for travel, people would spend 
it for goods and services and entertain- 


spend 


ment within the community. 


What about people who can't go 


Drawing from The New York Times Magazine 


Should birthdays of our great Presidents be lumped together for celebration? 


places? Holidays belong as much to 
them as to anyone else. For many of 
them, the present system of holidays, 
spread over different days of the week, 
offers a welcome opportunity to accom- 
plish work around their homes that 
they've been putting off. 

Most of all, a holiday is supposed to 
be a day of rest from work and toil. If 
you have three days and use it for 
travel, you frequently come back more 
tired than you were before you left. 

And your efficiency in business is 
much less when you return after such 
a long week end than when you have 
just one day off. 


3. Monday holidays are a safety harz- 
ard. 


On a one-day holiday, not so many 
people take to the highways. They 
spend the day quietly at home or with- 
in a short distance of home. But on a 
three-day “long week end,” the high- 
ways are usually People are 
hurrying here Traffic 
dents zoom. 

In 1955, three 
on Mondays. 
ly on these holidays in comparison with 
other years. 

Senior Scholastic asked the National 
Safety Council for figures recording 
auto deaths on Memorial Day and In- 
dependence Day for both 1955 and 
1956. In 1955, these two holidays fell 
on Mondays. This year, 1956, both hol- 
idays fell on Wednesdays and 
celebrated as one-day holidays. 
what the 


jammed. 
and there. acci- 
national holidays fell 
Traffic deaths rose sharp- 


were 
Here’s 


Council reported to us: 
1955 1956 
Memorial Day deaths 368 101 


Independence Day deaths 407 138 


These figures speak dramatically for 
themselves. About three times as many 
persons lost their lives during long 
week-end holidays as during one-day 
holidays. 

The Monday Holiday Plan, therefore, 
is not a boon to either the convenience 
or welfare of the people of the United 
States. It is, instead, a menace to their 
safety. 

The plan should not be adopted by 
our states. 


1. Do you celebrate Monday holidays 
different way from a holiday 
falls on another day of the 


n any 
vhich 
week? 

If you disagree with the Monday 
Holiday Plan, would you favor Mon 
day observance of all holidays except 
religious holidays and the birthdays of 
our great Presidents? 
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Linked rings on XVI Olympiad poster (left) are Olympic symbol. Games are held at stadium in Melbourne (right) seating 110, 
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AUSTRALIA—Olympic Host to the World 


HIS Thanksgiving Day, millions of 
Americans will gather to give thanks 
They 
quietly to their traditional family din- 
turkey 


of our country the air outdoors will be 


for their blessings will sit down 


ner of roast Throughout most 
nippy and the trees bare of leaves 

On that same day—half a world away 
—all will be excitement and cheering 
For November 22, our Thanksgiving 
Day, is the date the 1956 Olympic 
Games are scheduled to start in Mel 
bourne, Australia. From then until De 
cember 8, Melbourne will be the sports 
capital of the earth 

More likely than not, a warm sun 
will shine brightly on the 6,000 ath- 
letes from 74 countries who will take 
part in the Olympic contests. When it 
is late fall in the U.S 
mer in the vast island-continent “down 
When 


bathing 


it is early sum- 
under” the Equator overcoats 


are needed here, suits and 
beach parties are often the rule in Aus 


tralia 


Nation of Sports Lovers 


That Australia 
the Olympic s certainly comes as no sur 


should play ivst to 


prise to ardent sports fans. They know 


that the Australian is a great sports 
lower—that he has an uncommon knack 
for snapping up world championships in 
tennis, swimming, track (see cover), 
and other athletic events. As for hos- 
pitality: Australians have rightfully 


won the reputation of being among the 


most open-hearted and friendly of 
peoples. 

rhousands of sports enthusiasts from 
all over the world are expected to jour 
ney to this out-of the-way land in the 
South Pacific 


especially warm greeting. 


Americans can expect an 


“down under” have long 


rhe people 
memories. They have not forgotten that 
the U.S. 


came to their rescue early in 


World War II, when little seemed to 
stand between Australia and a Japa 
nese invasion. Beginning in 1942 
American servicemen and arms were 


poured into the defense of Australia 


lough, bronzed Australian soldiers 


fought side by side with American 
G.1.’s. They got along amazingly well 
they back the 
tide of Japanese aggression. When the 
1945 10,000 U.S 
servicemen felt so much at 
Australia that they settled there 
Australia is an enthusiastic partner 


of the U.S. in Pacific de 


fenses against the Communist threat of 


Together slowly beat 


war ended in about 


home in 


organizing 


expansion. It is a member of the 
ANZUS (Australia-New Zealand-U:S. ) 
triple alliance. Australia also was a 
tive in creating the free world’s eight 
nation Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) 

Mutual defense responsibilities and 
common wartime have 
brought the U.S. and Australia closer 
together. But the solid bedrock for this 
understanding also lies in our similar 


historical] 


experiences 


geographic al 


development 


size, and democratic 


thing: 


Oldest Continent 


( ecologic a 


oldest contir 


Europe and Asia were still covered by 


the oceans 
been worn 
winds of 
most of Au 


pam ake 





lly, Australia is perhaps the 


vent. It 


Its ancient mountains have 


dow n 


countless 


stralia 


Australia 


was dry 


by the 


centuries 


waters «an 


almost as flat as 


© Bures 


way ol looking al 


land when 


le “aving 


i 


Swimming is popular sport “down un- 
der.’ Volunteer lifeguard organizations 


are famous, 


have 


100,000 members 
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Australia’s Amazing Animal World 


All ph from Australian New Kureau 
Shy but affectionate koalas are known 
world over as ‘‘living teddy bears.” 
Their only food consists of the juicy 


leaves of Australia’s eucalyptus trees. 


& Informatior 


Australia’s largest bird is the emu. Near- 
ly as big as an ostrich, the emu can’t 
fly. But it can swim, run faster than 
a racehorse, and has kick of a mule 


there 
Primitive 


Human history began 


10,000 


skinned 


some 
dark 
aborigines are supposed to 
Australia South 


are the people whose favor 


years igo 


come to from 


Asia. They 


ite weapon 


have 


is the boomerang. Never 
ery numerous 30,000 
Abos” (as they are called in Australia) 
remain, Many still live the nomadic life 
4 their 
pl ice to 
Their 


tive are 


only about 


ancestors, wandering from 


place, hunting and fishing. 


senses of sight smell, and hear- 
so acute that Australian police 
ometimes use them to track escaped 


criminals—just as if the “Abos” were 


human bloodhounds.” 
rhe 


free run” of the 


Australian aborigines had the 
continent for thou 
inds of years, Jt was not until the sev- 
that Dutch 


ustomers for their wares, made 


enteenth century traders, 
eeking « 
Australia known to the world 


rhe first Dutch traders explored the 


First prize for fantastic animals goes 
to the platypus. It has duck’s bill, an 
otter’s body, a beaver’s flat tail, a 
dog's claws, and a frog’s webbed feet. 


Powerful kangaroo is often seven feet 
tall, bounds across plains at 25-mile- 
per-hour speeds. Mother kangaroo car- 
ries her baby, or “joey,” in her pouch. 


northern coast of the island continent 
in 1606, Other Dutch captains explored 
Australia 
eastward as far as 


-and sailed 
New 
Meeting only aborigines and 


the west coast of 
1,200 miles 
Zealand 
barren wilderness—instead of the hoped- 
silks, and precious stones— 
their 


for spices 
the Dutch 


disc overies 


soon lost interest in 
It remained tor one of Britain's 
Captain James Cook, 
to claim the continent for his homeland 
in 1770 
name 

“South.” 


greatest sailors 
rhe British gave Australia its 


which means “Land of the 


Settled by “Convicts” 


For almost twenty years, the British 
made no moves toward colonizing Aus- 
But Britain's 
America revolted” in 


faced 


colonies in 
1776, the 
problem 


tralia when 


North 


British were with a 


They needed a new place of exile for 
convicts who until then were deported 
to the former American colonies. Aus- 
tralia was chosen as the new “dumping 
ground.” In January 1788, the first 
shiploads of colonists arrived in Aus- 
tralia. Half of them were “criminals.” 
It should be recalled that English 
criminal law was extremely severe in 
those days, Many branded as “crimi 
nals” merely had the misfortune of fall 
ing into debt or of committing petty 
offenses such as stealing a loaf of bread. 
When prisoners finished serving their 
sentences in Australia, they were en 
couraged to settle on the land and be- 
come productive citizens. Gradually, 
the freed prisoners-turned-settlers be 
gan to build farms. They became self- 
supporting. Soon they were joined by 
other colonists — free men, this time, 
with adventurous spirit-who had left 
Britain to seek their fortune in Aus- 
tralia. Together, in the fertile coastal 
they founded towns which later 
mushroomed into great cities. 


areas 


Sheep—Economic Backbone 


The Australians imported flocks of 
hardy merino sheep from Spain, Brave 
pioneers drove them through east coast 
mountain passes into the wide grassy 
pasturelands of the interior. Australia’s 
immense sheep stations (ranches) be- 
came the main source of fine wool for 
Britain’s growing textile industry. To- 
day there is a saying that “Australia 
rode to prosperity on a sheep's back.” 

Not all of this huge country was fer- 
tile coastal strip or grassy prairie land. 
More than two thirds of the country 
(Australia is roughly the same size as 
the U.S) was—and is—the “outback,” or 
frontier. Here one finds mile after mile 
of stony, uninhabitable desert and cattle 
country. To the north—in the tropical 
regions — are sugar cane fields 
jungles. Deep in outback country, in 
habitants often have to travel 200 or 
more miles—usually by plane—to visit 


and 


their “next-door neighbors.” 

The outback is an immense, almost 
empty, challenging country of droughts 
and floods—but it is also a land of un- 
tapped wealth. Its great mineral ‘re- 
sources including iron, Copper, lead, 
and now uranium—have 
touched. Its millions of 
parched acres of land (almost always 
thirsty for 


silver Zire 


barely been 
a country where 
rainfall is light), could, if properly irri- 
gated, millions of 


water in 


produce food for 
people. 

The population of Australia increased 
very slowly until gold was discovered 
there in 1851, That touched off a great 
“Gold Rush.” Hundreds of thousands of 
people flocked there. Some found rich 
deposits of the glittering metal (gold 
is still the most valuable of Australia’s 
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minerals.) Others found nothing. All 
liked the country, and many stayed on 
to build a nation. 

Meanwhile, Australia moved steadily 
along the highroad to self-government. 
As the population grew, the country 
was divided into six separate colonies. 
Britain gave each calony freedom to de- 
velop under its own laws. During the 
1890's, however, the colonies decided 
that their future would be far brighter 
if they formed a federal union—just as 
the American colonies had joined to 
hecome the United States. 

In 1901, the six Australian colonies 
united to form an independent nation 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Like the U.S., however, Aus- 
tralia reserves many rights to her six 
states (the former colonies). Australia 
has both federal and state governments, 
just as we do. Its federal government 
possesses a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, much like those we have in 
Washington. But the Australians do not 
elect a president. As in Britain, their 
chief official is the prime minister. He 
and his cabinet must have the majority 
support of the legislature to hold office. 

Australia has “borrowed” what it con- 
sidered “best” from the U.S. and Brit- 
ish forms of government. But it also 
has made contributions of its own to 
democratic processes. The world-famous 
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“Australian ballot”—in general use 
throughout the English-speaking world 
—originated “down under.” This voting 
system provides for a printed ballot to 
be marked in secret. In Australia, if a 
citizen does not vote he must pay a 
fine. 


Aussie-U.S. Similarities 


Australians still maintain close sehti- 
mental ties with Britain, About 90 per 
cent of the nation’s 9,300,000 people 
are of British stock. They speak of the 
mother country as “home” — though 
millions of them have never been there. 
Their cities look like British cities. 
Their customs are similar to those of 
Britain. Queen Elizabeth II is their 
Queen, as much loved and respected in 
Australia as she is in the heart of 
Britain itself. 

Yet life in Australia is in many ways 
similar to life in the U.S.—in some 
places, the U.S. of a century ago. We 
have our Indians; the Australians have 
their aborigines. America had its Cali- 
fornia “Gold Rush” of 1849; Australia 
had its “Rush” of 1851. Both peoples 
pioneered in opening up a vast conti- 
nent—the Australians are still doing it. 
In clothes, sports, habits, love of recrea- 
tion, and a good joke, “Aussies” and 
“Yanks” are much the same. 
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People who picture Australia as a 
land of sheep herders are surprised to 
learn that two out of three Australians 
aré city-dwellers. Half of them live in 
such great port cities as Melbourne or 
Sydney, which has often been compared 
to San Francisco, In and about these 
cities are concentrated the nation’s in 
dustries, business, and cultural life 

Australian factories turn out textiles 
chemicals, metals, and processed foods 
Since the end of World War Il, U.S 
private investors and U.S. government 
technical help have given a big boost 
to industrial development of the young 
country. 

Today, a branch of General Motors 
manufactures more than 60,000 com 
pletely “Australian” autos a year (cars 
which previously had to be purchased 
abroad). New industries turn out heavy 
equipment from jets to bulldozers to 
diesel locomotives, Over-all factory pro 
duction in 1954-55 showed an increase 
of 39 per cent since 1948-49. Despite 
much progress and a tremendous indus- 
trial potential, Australia must overcome 
two great handicaps: her geographical] 
isolation and her small population, 

Australia is far away from potential 
foreign customers for her manufactured 
goods. Thus she finds it difficult to 
compete in foreign markets, Practically 
her only market is at home, But the 
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Continent of Australia is almott as large as U.S. Population is 9,300,000, slightly larger than New York City’s 
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Australian News & Information Bureau 


Robert Gordon Menzies 


One of America’s best friends 
abroad is Australia’s hale and hearty 
prime minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies 

He is a strong backer of close 
U.S.-Australian ties and has been a 
frequent visitor to our country, He 
gets along well with Americans. 

For seven years, Menzies has 
given the Australians dynamic lead 
ership. During the perilous days of 
the Korean War, it was Menzies who 
unhesitatingly led his country into 
the struggle on the side of the 
United Nations. And, when Com- 
munist expansion threatened to en- 
gulf Southeast Asia, the Australian 
prime minister staunchly supported 
the Southeast Asia Detense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) 


Ex-Football Player 


At 61, Menzies still looks like the 
ex-football player he is. A strapping 
200-pound, _ six-footer, he played 
football (Australian style) in his 
student days. Today, his chief phys- 
ical recreation is taking long, soli- 
tary walks during which he un- 
tangles knotty problems 

In his youth, Menzies was not 
only a fine athlete. He was also an 
outstanding student. Son of a small- 
town storekeeper, he won scholar- 
ships to both college and law school 
at Melbourne University. In_ his 
“spare time” he managed to edit his 
university magazine. For good meas- 
ure, he was elected and served as 
president of the student body. 





Top Man 


Down Under 





A brilliant career as a lawyer fol- 
lowed, But in 1928 Menzies gave 
up his well-paying law practice to 
enter politics. Famed throughout 
Australia as an orator, as well as for 
his charm and quick wit, Menzies 
rose rapidly to political prominence. 
He became prime minister for the 
first time in 1940, at the politically 
youthful age of 44. When his politi- 
cal party fell from power in 1941, 
Menzies reorganized and revitalized 
the conservative groups in Australia. 
A conservative coalition was re- 
turned to power in 1949. Menzies 
has been prime minister since. 


“| Have Made My Own Way” 


Australia’s top man is a middle- 
of-the-roader in his economic and 
social viewpoints. He believes in 
the Australian ideal of a “fair go” 
for everybody. But he opposes the 
advance .of socialistic policies fa- 
vored by his Labor party opponents. 
And he has been a strong foe of the 
Australian Reds, urging that the 
Communist party be outlawed. 

The Australian prime minister 
once said of himself: “Apart from 
having parents of great character, 
intelligence and fortitude, I was not 
born to the purple. I have made my 
own way, such as it is.” 

Menzies’ countrymen—friends and 
critics alike—are in general agree 
ment on this point: Hard work and 
first-class ability have been Robert 4 
Gordon Menzies’ passports to lead 
ership of the Australian nation. 








home market is limited. Therefore, fac- 
tory goods are made in comparatively 
small quantities. In small quantities, it 
is hard to make them economically. For 
example, an Australian-made television 
set costs about three times as much as 
one made in the U.S. 


Manpower Shortage 


Perhaps the chief problem Australia 
faces in expanding her industrial might 


is the manpower shortage that plagues 
the country. Jobs in Australia often go 
a-begging. A nation which could, by 
conservative estimate, easily support 
about 27,000,000 people has little more 
than a third of that number. 

The Australian government, well 
aware of this problem, is sponsoring an 
immigration program. Since the end of 
World War II, more than a million 
“new” Australians have come from 


Europe to what seems to them a “prom- 
ised land.” Each year an additional 
115,000 are to be admitted. The flow 
of immigrants is maintained at this rate 
in an effort to keep from upsetting the 
economic and social balance in the 
young country. Australia wants to ab- 
sorb the newcomers gradually into the 
nation’s lifestream. 

Meanwhile, the 3,000,000 people liv- 
ing in Australia’s “backyard” continue 
to be the “backbone” of the nation’s 
economy, There one finds the 127,000,- 
000 sheep (about 14 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country) 
which help clothe the world. Wool 
from these sheep makes up about half 
of Australia’s exports— more than a 
quarter of the world supply. The huge 
cattle ranches — each averaging 2,000 
square miles in area—have grazing 
space for 16,000,000 head of beef-pro- 
ducing cattle and dairy cows. The 
wheatfields help feed the people of 
Britain more than 10,000 miles away 
(40 per cent of Australia’s trade is with 
the British). 


Prosperous Tomorrow 


Australian's great agricultural wealth 
could be doubled or tripled if the 
chronic water shortage could be re- 
lieved. Australia is doing all it can to 
improve the situation. The government 
has built a series of dams and canals 
for irrigation. In the southeastern part 
of the country, the government is 
spending $1,000,000,000 on a 20-year 
plan aimed at harnessing the waters of 
four big rivers. When completed, the 
project will turn hundreds of thousands 
of barren acres into productive farm 
land—and double the nation’s supply 
of electric power. 

Dramatic developments are also 
taking place in northern Australia, 
where uranium strikes are being de- 
veloped. Australia has one of the 
world’s largest reserves of uranium and 
is a major supplier of the strategic min- 
eral to the U.S. Experts are predicting 
that it won’t be too long before atomic 
power—generated from nuclear energy 

unlocks Australia’s resources, 

It takes no fortune-teller with a 
crystal ball to predict a prosperous to- 
morrow for our friends “down under.” 
Few people in the world enjoy so pleas- 
ant a life of fun and sport. But few 
people, too, have fought so hard to 
preserve their way of life—whether as 
pioneers or on the battlefield. 

With the energy and bounce of an 
Olympics high jumper Australia leaps 
optimistically into a future of unlimited 
opportunity. That this young nation 
will realize these ambitions is as sure as 
the fact that no one has ever been able 
to pull the wool, Australian or any other 
kind, over its eyes. 
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Ox: day last month, more than 160,- 
000 high school seniors gathered in 
schools across the country and fought a 
nation-wide battle of brainpower. Their 
weapons were pencils and an above- 
average intelligence. Their battleground 
was a printed booklet crammed with 
difficult questions. At stake were 600 
college scholarships valued at $3,000,- 
000, 

These seniors, who stood in the upper 
five per cent of their classes, spent two 
feverish hours trying to answer 110 
brain-twisting questions. Boys chewed 
anxiously on their pencils. Girls tugged 
nervously at locks of hair or bit their 
fingernails. For a winner could receive 
is much as $8,000 in scholarship aid 
during his or her four college years. 

These 600 scholarships were offered 
by the National Merit Scholarship Cor 
poration. The NMSC was established a 
year ago with a Ford Foundation grant 
of more than $20,000,000. Since then, 
many business firms have made con- 
tributions to this initial grant. 

This national scholarship contest was 
only one of the steps Americans have 
begun to take to help our boys and girls 
overcome the awesome expense of a 
college education 


High Cost of Education 


Colleges are not to blame for the high 
costs of higher education. For decades, 
they have struggled tp make ends meet. 
Because of today’s rising prices, colleges 
have been forced to boost their tuition 
charges. Even according to the most 
conservative estimates, a four-year col- 
lege education now costs a student ap- 
proximately 


State university $4,500 
Private co-ed school $6,500 
Institute of technology $7.600 
Private men’s college $8,000 
Private women’s college $9.000 


This is a lot of money! But today a 
ollege education, in addition to its 
ther values, has a high dollars and 
cents worth. College graduates get the 
best jobs. A college education adds 
$100,000 or more to a man or woman's 
litetime earnings 

There is another, more crucial reason 
vhy public-spirited men and women 
ire deeply conce rned ibout the forbid 
ding expense of a college education. In 
the future, America will need more and 
more educated men and women to 
guide her government, to direct her 
idustry in its role as the powerful back 
one of the nation, to make great new 
liscoveries in her gleaming research 
laboratories, and to keep alive her cul 
} 


ture her schools and universities 
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Courtesy Bervicee Magazine 


Chart shows educational future of twenty graduates of elementary school. 


Can Afford 


Cost of a college education is mounting, but so is our 


scholarship program; here’s how to go about getting one 


Accordingly, colleges and universi 
ties, foundations, business firms, and 
other groups have set up college schol 
arships and loan programs. They have 
also made it possible for an ambitious 
student to work his way through col 
lege. Today, thanks to these programs, 
more American boys and girls can afford 
to go to college than ever before 

America’s booming scholarship pro 
gram 1s the spearhead of her attack 
against the growing expense of a college 
education. Every year, more than 150, 
000 scholarships are made available to 
college-bound boys and girls. Last year 
$35,000,000 worth of scholarships were 
awarded to students by colleges and 
universities. And business firms, foun 
dations, charitable organizations, and 
other groups granted scholarships worth 
a record total of $25,000,000 


6 Steps to a Scholarship 


Strange as it may seem, many schol 
arships go begging. Universities and 
colleges and private groups just can’t 
seem to find enough qualified boys and 
girls interested in digging into this $60,- 
000,000 treasure chest. There is a rea 
son for this paradox: most boys and 


girls are simply unaware of the thou 


sands of scholarships that are available 
How, then, do you go about getting 
a scholarship? Here are a few tips 


1. Start your search for a scholarship 
early in your high school career. At the 
very latest, get started early in your 
senior year, Time and again, scholar 
ship committees have had to turn down 
many bright boys and girls whose only 
mistake was applying too late 

2. Ask your guidance teacher, princi 
pal, and classroom teachers to help 

3. Select several colleges that partic 
ularly interest you. Write to their di 
rectors of scholarships for information 
about their schol irship programs 

1. Look into the thousands of schol 
arships offered by business firms. To 
name just a few, General Electric, Gen 
eral Motors, Westinghouse Electric 
Standard Oil, Procter and Gamble, and 
Alcoa all offer scholar ships to qu ilified 
seniors. To win one of these, a student 
must sometimes be a son or daughter o1 
relative of an employee. But other in 
dustrial scholar ships are open to every 
one. Your guidance teacher may have 
booklets from these companies, describ 
ing their scholarship grants. If your 
teacher doesn't have the booklets, they 
are available for the asking 
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5. Don't forget the scholarships 
awarded by churches, clubs, and other 
associations right in your own commun- 
ity. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
for example, grants scholarships to stu- 
dents attending Methodist colleges and 
universities. Catholic, Baptist, Lutheran, 
and other churches also award scholar- 
ships 

You may discover that scholarships 
are awarded in your city or town by 
such local organizations as the Masons, 
the Lions, the Rotarians, the Grange, 
and even by your Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation. To take just one example, the 
Elks are establishing a $20,000,000 
national scholarship fund 

6. Don't overlook the Federal Gov- 
ernment and your state government. 
The Federal Government gives schol 
arships to some former members of the 
Armed Forces, West Point and Annap- 
olis reserve openings for the sons of 
servicemen who died for their country, 

Many state governments also have 
scholarship programs. Most states pro- 
vide generous scholarships for children 
of those servicemen who died in World 
War I or II or in Korea. Every year, 
New York State awards scholarships to 
high school seniors who receive the 
highest marks in a statewide examina- 
tion, 


HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING 


positions will nearly 
double 


COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 194,000 


positions will increase to 
accommodate larger enroliments 


ENGINEERING 
JOBS 


can be expected to continue 700,000 


growing in relation to the 
labor force 





How You Qualify 


Now that you have a general idea of 
the wide range of scholarships available 
to you, the question arises: How do you 
qualify for a scholarship? In most (but 
not all) cases, you must need one. After 
you have notified a college, university, 
or private group that you would like a 
scholarship, it usually sends you a short 
questionnaire. This form will help the 
group to find out the financial status of 
your parents. On this form, the bread- 
winner in your family must state his (or 
her) income, assets, debts, number of 
dependents, age and make of the fam- 
ily car, and so on. 

Once you have established your need 
for a scholarship, two things will help 
you win one: 


1. Scholarships are usually—but not 
always—awarded to students who stand 
in the top quarter of their class. In case 
your marks are a little lower than they 
should be, try hard to improve them 
during your last year in high school. A 
scholarship committee is sometimes 
just as impressed by a student who has 
vastly improved his marks as by one 
who has maintained good grades all 
through school. 

Lately, a movement has started to 
put scholarships within the grasp of 


1970 


625, 


1960 
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How the future will shape up for the college graduate of last year. 





students who have received only aver- 
age marks in their school career. Two 
Harvard alumni have established a 
$5,000 scholarship fund which will be 
used only for “average” students. This 
small fund has received a surprising 
amount of support from educators and 
businessmen, It turned out that many 
of them had either known, or had been, 
students who hadn't done very well in 
high school, but had later made a 
larger-than-average contribution to the 
betterment of mankind. 

2. The second asset that will help 
you win a scholarship is your record as 
a participant in extracurricular activities 
in your school and community. Scholar- 
ship winners must not only possess a 
good academic record. They must also 
be “well-rounded” individuals. 

If you have a certain talent, it may 
pay off in the form of a scholarship. 
Many colleges and universities will 
grant scholarships to good athletes. But 
other talents prove valuable too! Take 
the case of the boy who played a harp. 
This fellow had a C minus average. But 
he won a scholarship to a university in 
Florida simply because he was that rare 
animal—a male harpist! 


Financial Programs Open 


Now let’s see what other avenues are 
open to the boy or girl who wants to go 
to college but can’t afford the expense 
Here are some of the financial programs 
which help college students help them 
selves: 


1. Pay-as-You-Learn Plan 


Instead of requiring students to pay 
tuition bills in one or two lump sums 
during the school year, some colleges 
permit students to spread payments 
over a period of several months. This 
scheme might be called “pay as you 
learn.” For example, a student at Wash 
ington University at St. Louis, Mo., can 
pay his $600 yearly tuition with six 
checks stretched from September to 
May. Service charge is only $10. Last 
year, over 750 Washington University 
students took advantage of this plan 


2. Loans 


Two thirds of our colleges now lend 
money to their students. This money i 
lent at extremely low rates of interes 
and repayment is stretched over a long 
period of time. These colleges feel tha 
since almost everything else in Americ: 
can be purchased on credit, why no 
education too? 

At the Massachusetts institute o! 
Technology, a student can borrow up t: 
$3,300. He may repay this with as littl 
as $100 a year for 33 years. And interes 
doesn’t begin until after graduation 
when it becomes a mere one per cent 

Loans up to $2,000 are available a 
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colleges such as Yale, the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Univer: 
sity of Chicago. California’s Stanford 
University will lend a student $1,000 
while he is an undergraduate and an 
other $1,000 after he becomes a gradu 
ite student. 

The total of loan requests in Amet 
ica’s colleges is equal to about half the 
money available 


3. Work-While-You-Learn 


Right now, more than a million col 
lege students are 
thrdugh college. 
students find part 
communities. Others give their students 


working their 
Many 


time jobs in local 


way 
colleges help 


part time jobs right on the campus. 

At the University of California in Los 
Angeles, 81] per the 
work at full or part time jobs during the 
Harvard 
ways pleased to find for students all the 
jobs they Yale 
} 


has devised a “bursary program.” Under 


cent of students 


school year, University is al 


can handle University 


all applicants for loans 
take 


jobs ranging from clearing away dishes 


this program 


ind scholarships must campus 
in the dining halls to checking out books 
n the library. More than 38 per cent ol 
he Yale student this 


fram 


body is on pro 

One Yale student is setting a startling 

ample of what an ambitious boy (o1 
girl) can do to help himself pay for his 
This undergraduate decided 
to go into business for himself. He ob 
tained a list of the birthdays of all the 
rest of the Yale students. Now, a 


weeks before each student's birthday, he 


education 


few 


ends a letter to the student's parents 
isking if they'd like to surprise their 
on with a birthday cake. If they would 
uur enterprising friend delivers a large 
birthday cake complete with candles 


right to their son’s door He receives 


housands of orders every vear. and 


iikes a good profit! 


4. Summer Jobs 


College studente have summer vaca 
that 
length During these vac ations, an am 
girl make 
money. And every bit helps! Summer: 
earnings usually average about $600 
In rare cases they have shot up to as 
much as $2,000! It’s not difficult to find 
a summer job. Almost every college 
maintains an employment bureau. These 
bureaus receive hundreds of requests 
each year from business concerns and 
summer camps eager to hire college 
men and women for a summer. 

Next June, about 300,000 of the 
brightest high school graduates in 
America won't go to college. This is a 
tragedy. For it is possible for almost 
every intelligent and ambitious Ameri- 
can boy and girl to get a college educa 
tion 


tions range up to 15 weeks in 


bitious boy or can extra 





Champion of 


the Individual 


his week Karl Warren, ( thiet Jus 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court, dedicated an imposing statue 
f the late, great Court 
Justice, Louis Dembitz Brandeis 

For more than two dec ades Bran 
leis sat on the nation’s highest court 
When he died at the age of 85 in 
1941, two years after his retirement 
Brandeis left his country a rich he, 
itage of liberal legal thought 

The 
inveiling marked the centenary of 
the Justice's birth—is located most 
fittingly on the beautiful grounds of 
Brandeis University, in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The university, named 
in Brandeis’ honor, came into being 
only eight years ago. It first 
nonsectarian university in the West 
ern Hemisphere founded by Jews 

Chief Justice Warren turned bac! 
of history in his dedica 
tion address. He recalled the first of 
June, 1916. On that day, Louis Bran 
deis donned flowing black robes and 


Supreme 


Brandeis memorial — whos« 


is the 


the pages 


in the traditional solemn and majes 
tic ceremony, was sworn in as As 
sociate Justice of the United States 
The Boston lawyer 
Wil 
son for this post in the highest court 
of the land. But it had taken five 


long months for the Senate to con 


Supreme Court 


had been chosen by’ President 


firm the President's nomination 


Outstanding Student 
When 


proposed for 


first 
Court 


Brandeis 
the 
there was an outburst of fiery 
“Brandeis is a muckraker, an 


name Was 
Supreme 
Ippo 
sition 
emotionalist for his own purposes, a 
socialist with much power for 
evil .. .” declared his critics 

But Brandeis had himself 
the “people's advocate.” He had 
struggled tirelessly for economic po 
litical, and social reforms. He 
one of the first to argue for conser 
natural resources. He 


made 


was 


vation of our 
had pioneered in the field of anti 
trust legislation. He had fought for 
wage laws shorter 


minimum and 





Statue of Lovis D. Brandeis 
hours for working women and chil 
Above all, he was the 


mall 


dren cham 


pion of th businessman too 
weak to defend himself ag.inst “giant 
government 

born On No 
Ken 


man of 


business Ww giant 

Louis Brandeis 
vember 13, 1856 
tucky His 
wealth, owner of a tobacco 
plantation, As a 
liked to 
very iY Wining he 
1877, be 
fore he was 21, Brandeis was gradu 
Harvard Law School as 
left behind an aca 


Hat 


Was 
in Louisville 
father was a 
factory 
oung 
fish 


and a huge 


boy Louis 
But trom the 


an outstanding seholar. In 


Witt ind 


was 


ated from 
valedictorian. He 
demic record unchallenged by 
vard law students for 65 year 


Defender of Civil Liberties 


from Phat 
Boston 


lawyer, 


Alte; hii 
vard, Brandeis 
There he 


representing 


yraduation 
settled in 
famous 
yore ol the 


land. But 


prac tice prospere d, his 


became al 
bigwe st 
as his 


corporations i the 


law strong 
feelings iggainst soc ial and political 
injustices Brandeis turned his 


keen 
he Iping the 


grew 
toward 
The cor 


against 


searching mind 
little fellow.’ 


law yer 


and 
poration crusaded 
mammoth monopolies 
When Brandeis took his Supreme 
1916, he 
kindred spirit, the illustrious Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. Together 
Made al cle { pP 


and lasting imprint on our legal and 


Court seat in discovered a 


the two brilliant jurist 


ystems until Holmes retired 
at the age of 91 
the “Great Dissenters 


judicial 
logether the y were 
often in dis 
agreement with their fellow Justices 
logether they defended the 
civil liberties of the individual citizen 


too 
as the heart of our democratic way of 
life 

In the words of Pre 


ident Eisen 


Brandeis “initiated 


thinking 


hower many 


( hanges in “A hic h are 
accepted today as a matter of course 
His career provides a splendid exam 


cou 


ple to young people of thi 
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try 
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Gathering Storm 


a nearly forty years, the tall, 
striking figure of John C, Calhoun 
had been familiar in the nation’s capi- 
tal. Elected to Congress in 1811, when 
he was only 29 years old, the distin- 
guished Southerner had served his 
country in public office almost steadily 
ever since. Now he was old and tired 
and ill, and facing one of the greatest 
crises of his life 

It was the fourth of March, 1850. 
For weeks Washington had been buzz- 
ing with rumors that Calhoun would 
take that 
was already plaguing the nation: the 
question of slavery. How would this 
great patriot recon ile the growing dis- 
content of his Southland with 

the Union? 

Rumors were rife. He had been seen 
occasionally in the Senate, his eyes as 
dark burning as but his 
strength ebbing fast. Wrapped in his 
familiar dark cloak, he was an impos- 
ing figure still, but his gaunt frame and 
hollowed cheeks were testimony to 
vears of illness. Many doubted Calhoun 
would live to make another speec h 


a strong stand on an issue 


native 


his love for 


and ever 


Last and Most Famous Speech 


But early in the morning of that 
memorable day, word had spread that 
the great South Carolinian would ap- 
pear in the Senate, that his speech was 
and that history would be 
made by what he had to The 
crowds filled every inch of space. 

Calhoun arrived late in the Senate, 
leaning on the arm of a friend. He sank 
into his seat between James Whitcomb 
of Indiana and Jeflerson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi. But Calhoun was too ill to de- 
liver his speech. Instead, he rose wav- 
eringly to his feet, thanked his col- 
leagues for the opportunity of being 
heard, and handed his manuscript to 
Senator James Mason of Virginia. 

Throughout Mason's delivery of this 


prepared 
say. 


speech, which was to be Calhoun’s last 
and most famous one, the author sat 
pale and tense. He seemed almost a 
ghost of the man who had for so many 
years been a vital force in the Senate. 

But there was nothing ghostly about 
Calhoun’s words, though they were 
spoken by another. For Calhoun had 
powerfully set the question which 
would torture the nation for years: 
“How can the Union be preserved?” 
He called this “the gravest question 
.«. under your consideration.” 


The Burning Question 


To understand the importance of 
the question, it is necessary to look at 
the events that gave birth to Calhoun’s 
words. The War for Texas Indepen- 
dence and the Mexican War had forced 
the slavery question into the open. By 
1850 the burning question was whether 
the people of the new lands acquired 
from Mexico—about a sixth of the 
United States today—would be allowed 
to have slaves or not. 

Most of the South saw this as a 
direct challenge to the Southern way 
of life. For already the South was 
dominated economically by the more 
populous North. The addition of the 
new territories as “free states” would 
be a fatal blow. Yet strong voices in 
the North, some of them motivated 
not so much by friendship for the 
Negro as by commercial ambition, 
were opposing any spread of Southern 
“slave power” into the new territories. 

The Great Compromiser, Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, had offered his 
famous Compromise of 1850 as a solu- 
tion. Under its terms, the new terri- 
tories would be organized free, but the 
South would get, in exchange, a strin- 
gent fugitive slave law, for large num- 
bers of slaves were escaping to the 
North. Since many Northerners openly 
vowed that they would never obey 


such a law, Clay’s compromise was 
hotly protested by the South. 

Obviously the one man to answer 
Clay and to set forth in unmistakable 
terms the position of the South was 
John C. Calhoun. Born in South Caro- 
lina and educated at Yale College, he 
had been admitted to the South Caro- 
lina bar in 1804. A few years later, 
after experience in his state legislature, 
he had been elected to Congress. There 
had scarcely been a time since then 
when John Calhoun’s name was not 
heard, when his voice was stilled. 

He became Secretary of War under 
President James Monroe, and was Vice- 
President under both John Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Jackson. Always 
a storm center because of his firm and 
sometimes unorthodox opinions, he 
broke with Jackson in 1828, resigned 
the Vice-Presidency, and entered the 
Senate from South Carolina. He was al- 
so Secretary of State under Tyler. 


The Future Foretold 


When Calhoun’s words were read in 
the Senate that March day, few were 
surprised at his answer to the question: 
“How can the Union be preserved?” 
It was that the North must enforce the 
fugitive slave law, open the new terri- 
tories to both South and North, with 
no restraints on slavery, and accept 
constitutional changes to even the bal- 
ance of power between the two sec- 
tions. Otherwise, he maintained, the 
South must inevitably secede and the 
Union be destroyed. 

Thus, fully ten years before the War 
Between the States, a great Southern 
statesman had thrown down the gaunt- 
let. Clay's compromise was supported 
by Daniel Webster in the famous 
“Seventh of March” speech a few days 
later. And on the last day of the month 
John C. Calhoun died, a disappointed 
man. —Leonarp Panis 














Ike Wins Smashing Victory 


Dwight D. Eisenhower was swept 
into the Presidency for a second 
term by an overwhelming majority. 

On January 20, 1957, the President 
will again take the oath of office as 
the nation’s chief executive. Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon will be 
sworn to a second term in the Vice 
Presidency. Formal inauguration cer- 
emonies will be held on January 21 
(January 20 is a Sunday) 
President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon won a landslide vic 
tory in both the popular vote and 
the electoral vote. As we went to press 
the popular vote was 30,015,000 for 
the President, with 21,375,000 for 
Adlai Stevenson, the defeated Demo- 
cratic candidate, who was running 
against Ike for a second time. 

The 4] states 
with 457 Adlai 


Stevenson carried only 7 states with 


President carried 


electoral votes. 
74 electoral votes 

President Eisenhower became the 
William 


Pres 


first Republican 
McKinley (1900) to 
idency twice in succession. 

The President swept all the New 


since 
win the 


England states, New York State and 
the other Middle Atlantic states, the 
Middle West, the Rocky Mountain 
states beyond the 
time, Mi 

so-called 


states, and the 
Rockies. For a second 
Eisenhower cracked the 
“Solid South.” He carried all the 
southern states he won in 1952 (Flor 
ida, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia) 
plus Louisiana, which voted Repub- 
lican for the first time since the 
Hayes-Tilden election of 1876 

The President's massive popular 
support did not carry over to all the 
other candidates of the Republican 
party 
cratic control of the Senate and the 


As we went to press, Demo 


House of Representatives seemed as 
sured, Democrats appeared to con 
trol 51 Senate Republicans 
held only 45 seats. 


seats 


These were results in some crucial 
New York—Repub 
lican Jacob K. Javits won over Dem 
ocrat Robert Wagner, mayor of New 
York City. Pennsylvania—Joseph §S 
Clark, Jr., former of Phila 
delphia, won over the Republican in 


office, James H. Dufl 


Senate contests 


mayor 


cumbent in 


Eisenhowers join victory celebration in Washington after ike won in landslide 


Prescott S 
incumbent, de 

Dodd 
Lausche 


Connecticut—Senator 
Bush, Republican 
teated Democrat Thomas } 
Ohio—Governor Frank = } 
Democrat, defeated Senator Georg 
Bender. Kentucky Senator 
John Sherman Cooper defeated 
Democrat Lawrence Wetherby. [Ili 
nois Everett M. Dirksen 
Republican, outran Richard Stengel 
Oregon Sen 
Wayne Morse, Democrat, was 
Douglas McKay, fo 
mer Secretary of the Interior under 
Eisenhower. Mr. McKay resigned to 
make the race for the Senate 

In conceding the election to Presi 


forme 


Senator 


as we went to press 
ator 
leading over 


dent Eisenhower, Mr. Stevenson 
said: “What unites us is deeper than 
what divides us: Love of freedom 
love of justice; love of 
At 1:45 November 7, the 
President addressed the nation. He 
pledged to work 
talents the good God has given me 
for 168,000,000 
home and for in the world 
He declared that if the Republican 


party followed the “ideals, the hopes 


pea c 
a.m., 


with “whatever 


Americans here at 


pea c 


and aspirations of the people it 
would continue to have their support 
“aR & else,” the Presi 
dent said, “it is only a conspiracy to 
and the 


that 


anything 


seize power, Republican 


party is not 


Storm Over Egypt 

British and French troops invaded 
Egypt by air and sea following Is- 
rael’s invasion of the Sinai peninsula 


rhe invasion forces had occupied 
the greater part of the Suez Canal 
Zone by November 6 

As we went to press 
nations had 
cease-fire his followed a 
Nations vote to form a U.N. police 
force to keep Middle East peace 

Chis plan 
official U.N 


unit 


however, the 
avreed to a 


United 


invading 


create if 
Force, Thi 
would have the dut 
and supervising " 
Middle East. Sol 
diers for this unit would be recruited 
from the of the U.N 
with the « xception of the five ma 
jor powers; the U.S Britain 
France, and Nationalist China 

U.S. personnel thus would not be 


would 
Command 
military 
of curing 


cease-fire in the 


member nations 


{ussia 














included in the international com- 
mand force. But our Government has 
pledged its full support and help— 
including planes and other supplies. 


SWIFT-MOVING TIMETABLE 


This U.N. action came at the end 
of a week of swift-moving events: 

Monday (Oct. 29)—Israeli troops 
struck without warning deep into 
Egypt's Sinai peninsula (see map). 

The Israelis said the goal of their 
attack was to “eliminate” Egyptian 
fedayeen (commando terrorist) bases 
in the peninsula. They charged that 
the fedayeen had raided Israel from 
Egyptian soil “week after week.” 

A desert of stone and sand, Sinai 
is about four times as big as Israel 
itself. It is the area where, according 
to the Bible, God gave Moses the 
Ten Commandments. In more re- 
cent times, Sinai has been the geo- 
graphical “hinge” Africa 
and Asia—a strategic key to the south- 
ern approaches of the Suez Canal 

Tuesday—France and Great Brit- 


between 


ain issued a warning to Israel and 
Egypt. They demanded that the Suez 
Canal area be kept clear of fighting 
In addition, the two Western powers 
said they intended to occupy key ca- 
nal points. Their stated reason: “to 
separate” the warring nations and 
to “guarantee freedom of transit 
through the canal” to all ships. 
Israel said it would accept the Brit- 
ish-French warning, if Egypt did so 
too. But Egypt's Nasser refused. 
The world was shocked by the 
British-French warning. Some ob- 
servers believed the British and 
French were seizing upon the 
Israeli-Egyptian fighting as a “golden 
opportunity” to help overthrow 
Egypt's President-dictator Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Nasser had enraged 
the British by seizing the Suez Canal 
Britain's lifeline—and refusing to 
put it under international control 
(see news story, Sept. 13 issue). He 
had enraged the French by backing 
with propaganda and guns the Arab 
uprisings in France's North African 
territories of Algeria and Tunisia. 
Perhaps most stunned of all was 
the U.S. The U.S. became indignant 
when Britain and France, our two 
major Western allies, vetoed a U.S.- 
sponsored cease-fire resolution in 
the U.N. Security Council. 
Wednesday—British and French 
jet bombers began round-the-clock 
attacks on Egyptian airfields. Their 
aim: to destroy Egypt's air force. 





President Eisenhower, in a U.S. 
television broadcast that night, said 
that the British and French actions 
were “in error.” He declared that the 
British-French “use of force... can 
scarcely be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United 
Nations.” But the President empha- 
sized that there would be “no United 
States involvement in these present 
hostilities.” 

Thursday—The lightning thrusts of 
the Israeli forces had won major 
successes by Thursday. Israel an- 
nounced that the Gaza Strip had 
been sealed off. This area is a finger 
of land some 30 miles long and five 
miles wide, It extends up along the 
Mediterranean coast from the Sinai 
peninsula. Since the Gaza Strip was 
occupied by the Egyptians during 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1948-1949, 
Israel has refused to recognize 
Egypt's right to hold it. 

The U.N. General Assembly then 
met in an emergency session that 
lasted until 3:30 a.m. Friday. In a 64 
to 5 vote, the overwhelming majority 
of U.N. members demanded an im- 
medige cease-fire and withdrawal of 
all attacking forces. 

Friday—Israel declared it was 
“mopping up” the last remnants of 





Egyptian resistance in the Sinai pen- 
insula after wiping out, routing, or 
capturing 30,000 enemy soldiers. The 
British and French announced they 
had knocked out the Egyptian air 
arm. A short time later; airborne 
troops were parachuted into the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

Saturday—Britain and France re- 
jected the U.N. cease-fire resolution. 
Sir Anthony Eden, British prime 
minister, said Britain and France 
would be “most willing” to halt mili- 
tary action if: 

1. Both Israel and Egypt would 
agree to a U.N. force to keep peace. 

2. The U.N. would create such a 
torce and maintain it until a solution 
was reached for the future of the 
Suez Canal as an internationally- 
controlled waterway. 

3. Both Israel and Egypt would 
agree to be separated by Anglo- 
French units until the U.N. force 
could be organized. 

Canada then proposed formation 
of the U.N. command force. 

Sunday—The U.S. gave its full sup- 
port to Canada’s plan. The U.S. also 
proposed to the Assembly that it 
work for a permanent settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli and Suez conflict. 
The Arab nations—bitter enemies of 
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Israel—denounced the U.S. proposals 
as an attempt to force them to the 
peace table “at gunpoint.” But most 
U.N. observers believed the nine- 
year armistice between Arabs and 
Israelis—with its constant raids and 
reprisals—could not have continued 
without risk of widespread war. 

Monday—The U.N. General As- 
sembly voted to form a U.N. com- 
mand force. 

The Soviet government warned 
Britain and France that, unless they 
ended the fighting in Egypt, they 
might face the threat of attack by 
“some stronger power.” Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin said “we are full of 
determination through the use of 
force to crush aggression and put an 
end to war in Egypt.” 

Despite U.S. differences with Brit- 
ain and France over the Middle East, 
the U.S. Government has stressed its 
continuing friendship with our allies. 
President Eisenhower has reasserted 
our Government's “determination to 
retain and strengthen our bonds” 
with Britain and France. 


Hungarian Revolt Crushed 


The armed might of the Soviet 
Union has crushed Hungary's anti- 
Red revolt. 

The fierce, heroic uprising of the 
people of Hungary against their So- 
viet masters and against communism 
(see Nov. 8 news pages) came to a 
tragic and bloody end. After 12 days 
of fighting, only a few rebels were 
still holding out against the armored 
might of Russian tanks. 

At first, it looked as if the Hun- 
garian people might win their 
valiant bid for freedom. The govern- 
ment of Premier Imre Nagy (see last 
week's news pages) gave in to de- 
mand after demand of the rebels in 
an attempt to stop the bloodshed. 
For a while, the Soviet Union pre- 
tended to go along with Nagy. At his 
insistence, Soviet tanks began mov- 
ing out of the capital, Budapest. And 
in Moscow, Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov announced 
that Russia would take a new look at 
the whole question of Soviet troops 
in the satellites. 

Nagy’s government then took an- 
other step to throw off the chains of 
Soviet domination. It announced 
Hungarian neutrality and withdraw- 
al from the Warsaw pact. Under this 
pact, signed by all Red sateilite na- 
tions in 1955, Russia has the right to 


station troops in each of the satellites. 

Then, turning to the United Na- 
tions, Nagy pleaded for the world 
organization to guarantee Hungary's 
right to freedom. 

Soviet tanks and troops did not 
leave Hungary, however. They re- 
mained massed on the outskirts of 
Budapest. Then, at night, Red col- 
umns overran the helpless city. Pre- 
mier Nagy made a last desperate ap- 
peal over the radio. He denounced 
the Soviet move and demanded im- 
mediate withdrawal of Soviet forces 

But Soviet tanks closed their ring 
of steel and mercilessly opened fire 
on the Hungarian people. “The Rus- 
sian gangsters have betrayed us, 
came the frantic message from Buda- 
pest. “They are opening fire. We are 
under heavy Russian fire.” 


NEW PUPPET BOSS 


A few hours later, rebel resistance 
was crushed. Nagy was arrested. A 
new pro-Soviet government was 
formed, headed by Janos Kadar, first 
secretary of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist party. (The former first secretary 
and long-time enemy of Nagy, Erno 
Gero, was reported slain by rebels 
early in the uprising.) 

The policies of the new Kadar 
government were broadcast from 
Moscow, leaving little doubt as to 
who was again the real boss in Hun- 
gary. The new government echoed 
the promises of Nagy for improved 
living standards and better housing 
But it drew a sharp line at free 
elections, Hungarian neutrality and 
an end to one-party rule—all of 
which had been pledged by Nagy 
There would be none of these, said 
Kadar. 

In other reports filtering across the 
Hungarian border to the Western 
world, there was news of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, spiritual leader of Hun 
gary's predominantly Catholic popu- 
lation. The Cardinal was freed by the 
rebels after seven years of Red ar- 
rest. But as Russian tanks struck 
Budapest, he was forced to seek ref- 
uge at the U.S. legation in Budapest. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
met in emergency session—its second 
within a week. The Assembly voted 
50-8 (with 15 abstentions) for a U.N. 
investigation in Hungary, and imme- 
diate withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

In strong terms U.S. delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge condemned 
Russia’s action as a “sickening pic- 
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ture of double dealing.” While this 
“wholesale brutality by the Soviet 
Government was being perpetrated,” 
said Lodge, “the Soviet representa 
tive here in this hall was praising 
peace and praising non-aggression, 
and raising his hand in horror against 
bloodshed in the Middle East.” 

Throughout the free world, how 
ever, there was little hope that the 
Soviets would comply with the U.N 
demands. It appeared certain that 
the men in the Kremlin had said with 
bullets that they were back in Hun 
gary to stay 


“tron Discipline” for Poles 


Poland's new Communist premier 
has asked his people to accept “iron 
discipline’ to avoid Hungary’s ‘‘ter- 
rible fate.’ 

While Poland nervously watched 
events in Hungary (see story above), 
Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka urged 
Poles to “obey strictly the. [Commu 
nist] party and the Government.” He 
demanded an end to rioting and 
demonstrations which have been rip 
ping Poland for several weeks (sec 
news pages November 1 and 8). Ob 
servers believed he feared these dis 
turbances might provoke Russia to 
intervene as she had in Hungary 

Meanwhile, panic buying started 
in Warsaw. People bought out food 
stocks of most stores and withdrew 
their savings and jewelry from banks 
The Poles seemed to be getting 
ready for the worst—just in case. At 
the same time, large numbers of So 
viet troops were moving across Po 
land on their way to East Germany 


IN BRIEF 


Dulles Has Emergency Operation. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
underwent afl emergency operation at 
a hospital near Washington, D.C. A dis 
eased portion of his large intestine was 
removed, Doctors said this portion had 
Secretary Dulles, 68 
is expected to return to his official du 
ties in about five weeks 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Gamal Abdel Nasser; 
(b) Imre Nagy; (c) Janos Kadar; (d) 
Cardinal Mindszenty; (e) Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

2. Locate each of the following 
(a) Sinai; (b) Budapest; (c) Gaza 


been cancerous 


“Wed 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. AUSTRALIA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the 
order in which they occurred. 


following items in the 


a. Threatened invasion .f Australia 
by Japan 

b. Settlement of Australia by Eng 
lish 

c. Discovery of 
Dutch 

d. Establishment of 


dominion 


( riminals 


Australia by the 


Australia as a 


B. On the line 
of the 


tions write the number preceding the 


to the left of each 


following staternents or ques 
vord or phrase which best answers 
the question o1 complet s the ser 


tence 


a. Australia is ahout the size of 
l. Lexas 


2, Rhocle 
the 


Island 
S.S.R 


United States 


’ 
, 
1. the 
I 


he population ot 


Australia is 
ibout 

1. 500,000 

>, 9 000,000 

}. 27,000,000 

1. 165,000,000 


All of the following are im 


portant Australian exports, @x 
cept 
wheat 


beef 


In which of the following agree 


I rubber } 


) Ww ool | 


ments or pacts is Australia linked 
to the United States? 

lL. NATO 

2. SEATO 

i METO 

1, KIO 


Which of the following countries 

is Australia’s best customer? 

|. Great Britain 

2. United States 
Japan 

1. New Zealand 

As a British dominion which of 

the following phrases best de- 

scribes Australia’s status? 

|. independent in domestic and 
foreign aftairs 

2. independent in domestic af 

fairs only 

}. a British colony 

1. a British territory that is 
nearing independence 


, 


Il. AMERICAN COLLEGES 








In recent years the cost of a 
college education has 

1. increased 

2 decreased 

}. remained about the same as 
ago 

not been determined by any 
responsible organization 


he effect of 


tion on a man’s or woman’s life 


ten years 


a college educa 


time earnings 1s to 

1. increase it by about $100,000 

2. increase it only in thé tech- 
nical professions 

3. increase it during 
the first years of em 


ployment after college 


sharply 

few 

1. increase it only during the 
final years of employment be- 
fore retirement 

National Merit Scholarships are 

paid for by 

1. the Federal 

2. State governments 

3. contributions 


Government 

from prosper- 
ous alumui 

1. the Ford Foundation 

rhe scholarships 

made available annually to col- 

girls is 


number of 


lege-bound boys and 

about 

1, 500 3. 150,000 

2. 5,000 4. 3,000,000 

High school graduates who are 

not qualified for scholarships 

but who want to go to college 

can be helped by all of the 

following, except 

1. loans granted by the colleges 
themselves 


) 


2. part-time and summer 


ployment for students 


em- 


-CUS.IMPORTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS a 


= 3 





= 





o~- 


4 
us 
= 











1955 $7.4 Billion 700 

















8 4 Bition | 
ee : 


Crapha Syrdwate 


600 | 


8. tuition payments to colleges 
spaced over the year 

4. the large number of Federal 
scholarships for average stu 
dents 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T’ 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion 

4 

during 1955 
2. U.S. imports in 1956 (January 
August) were greater than im 


S. imports increased steadily 


ports during the comparable 
period in the year 1955. 
U.S. imports in 1955 went over 
the 1 mark in March 
and November 
Total imports in 1956 
Aug. ) $7.4 billion. 
Total imports in April 1956 were 
about $100 million greater than 
in April 1955. 

6. The reason for 
ports in 1956 as compared with 
1955 has been the general rise 
in prosperity in Western Europe 
and the United States. 


billion 


(Jan 


were 


increased im 


IV. HOLIDAYS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following arguments, place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of shift- 
ing observance of major national holi 
days to Monday and an “A” if it is an 
argument against making this change 


1. The possibility of family gathe: 
ings would be increased. 
The important part of a cele 
bration is not the date but the 
honor of the observance. 
A “Presidents’ Day” would de 
feat the very purpose for which 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays are celebrated. 
Long holiday week ends invite 
an increase in traffic deaths. 
Most people go traveling on 
long week ends and return more 
tired than they were before they 
went away 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


aborigine (Ab.6.1ij'L.né) 
Canberra (kan'bér.a) 
emu (émd) 

Koala (k6.i'la ) 
Melbourne (mél'bérn ) 
Menzies (mén'‘zéz) 
platypus ( plat’l.pis) 
Cairo (ki’rd) 

Haifa. (hi'fa) 

Ismailia (iz.ma.1.lé’a) 
Port Said ( pdrt sa.éd’ ) 
Sinai (si'ni) 
Tel Aviv (tél 


i.vév’) 


























Open Sesame 


When Mason came to the aid of the wallaroo 
he never expected it to return the favor 


By RAY 


DESERT-EDGE rainstorm had 

filled the clay pan and gone. But 
now the acres of water had shrunk to a 
yellow pool scarcely four feet deep; 
and a phantom sea, the mock-ocean 
mirage of the Sahara and Australia, 
rolled waves like molten glass across 
the sun-cracked clay surrounding the 
pool. The glassy heat waves billowed 
ceaselessly inward from every direction, 
as though this muddy pool were the 
focal point of everything under the sky. 
They billowed around a two-wheeled 
gig jogging slowly in from the north, 
surrounding the horse and gig and the 
two men in it who swayed with the 
lurching wheels. 

As the gig approached the pool, a 
sound came from the south. Faint at 
first, scarcely stirring the silence, it sud- 
denly became an urgent, rhythmic 
thudding as a bounding form’ rose 
again and again from the glassy mirage 
in headlong leaps that seemed oddly 
prehistoric. A moment later a head and 
reddish body took shape: a wallaroo, a 
rock kangaroo, in hard-pressed, panting 
flight. And, as he neared the water, a 
pack of nine dingoes, galloping voice- 
less, shot out of the mirage behind him. 

The wallaroo seemed to measure the 

Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1951, by The Crowell-Collier 
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sun-cracked expanse to the water, 
though he checked neither the length 
nor the speed of his leaps. His last one 
flung him out, and his shadow beneath 
him, over the sparkling surface. He 
struck the and splashed over 
sideways, but floundered on in lunge 
after lunge, till the water was up to his 
heaving chest. Then, his head and 
shoulders and half-bent arms streaming 
water, he erect and faced the 
pack, 

The wild dogs stopped at the mud- 
dy edge, fanned out and encircled the 
water. Then all nine squatted, their 
tongues lolling, their ears pricked up, 
waiting to see if their prey meant to 
break or stay. 

His long deer-head bobbing to his 
panting, the wallaroo bent suddenly 
and gulped some water. There was a 
queer, old-man’s stoop to his shoulders 
as he lifted his dripping snout again 
the stoop wallaroos get from sleeping 
curled up in cliff crevices, or humped 
under the overhang of rock ledges. 

The dingoes were a traveling pack. 
They had surprised the wallaroo loung- 
ing in the black shade of a desert oak. 
They had flanked him and pressed him 
close. But, half famished and weary be- 
fore they found him, they were as glad 
as he now of a halt to the chase. 

One by one, as though they were 
being called by name, they stepped into 


water 


stood 
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the water and drank. Their leader 
drank last. He was a thickset, brindled 
brute. He still the quarry 
while he lapped, then splashed out to 
dry ground, his wet pads soled at once 
with dampened clay crumbs. He stood 
side-on to the wallaroo and panted 


watched 


some ten seconds longer. Then, from a 
one-foot pivot, he sprang back into the 
sun-bright Phe 


other eight dogs followed 


water and swam in 

What happened then was just one 
death fight of the 
knows. A dingo can pull down kanga 
roos and sheep with 
spring that kills from the sheer shock 
of the plucked-out flesh. But for that 
terrible bite the dog needs footing, and 


many wilderness 


a slashing side 


the wallaroo’s foes were swimming. In 
water, a kangaroo beset by a single dog 
or even a pair can kill them with stab 
bing hind toes or by thrusting them 
deep under with hands as strong as 
talons. But as the wallaroo flung to and 
fro in blazing sunlight, chest deep in 
the water keeping his head and throat 
the 
had no 


reach of massive jaws, he 
knew he 


many; he could not match their relent 


out of 
chance against so 
less pack-fighting 

hands 
but he 
dared not hold it there for even a se 


Again and again his .quick 
thrust the nearest dog under 
His right arm had already been 
slashed but 
pause now to his desperate lunging, for 
the ring of 
again and again 


ond 
twice, there could be no 


snarling heads closed in 
And 


heads of the dogs, he saw the two men 


then, over the 
and the gig emerge from the mirage 
and saw the smaller man spring over a 
wheel of the gig and jerk a rifle to hi: 
shoulders 

Three bullets 
the water beside him 
over on her back, shot through the 
A fourth bullet killed a 


dog. Then the shooter was fumbling for 


the froth on 
A red doy \e rked 


slashed 


head tawny 


more shells and the pack was swith 
ming to the far side of the pool, The 
stupidly as he 


wallaroo, watching 


gulped in his breath, saw the seven 
dingoes, their leanness exposed by the 
clinging wet fur, find footing on the dry 
clay. The man fired twice again and 
missed both times; and then the dogs 
vanished one by one into the lapping 
mirage, 

The little the rifle 
looked after Behind 
him the two-wheeled gig was moving 
forward a foot at a time, as a big roan 
horse fought the bit and strained toward 
the water. But his burly, 
scowling man with a stubble of red 
beard, jerked him back 

“Plug the wallaroo now, Mason,” he 
called, “What are you waitin’ for?” 

“Not me, Jake! Not after the show 
the poor beggar was puttin’ up. Nine of 
‘em onto him, and he was doin’ fine! 


bushman with 


them a moment. 


driver, a 
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Give me a rock ‘roo for a fight to a 
finish. But the pack had him done in, 
at that. Look at him pant, poor devil. 
Lucky for him that Marrabee boundary 
rider told us here was some water in 
the low end of this clay pan, or I'd’ve 
took the long road round to Caldwell 
instead of short-cuttin’ this way. Well 
better take Roany out of the shafts an’ 
water him while I fish out them two 
dogs an’ scalp ‘em.’ 

He looked up and waved his rifle at 
the wallaroo. “An’ there goes the 
rin k y ” 

For now, at last, the wallaroo moved 
He foundered over to the far bank, 
the way the dogs had gone. On the 
hard ground, he hopped away, but he 
was still exhausted, and after two hun- 
dred yards he stopped. He turned then, 
sitting back on his hind legs and bowed 
tail 

The burly had at last 
climbed out in front of the off-side 
wheel and was leaning against a shaft 
of the gig, rolling a cigarette. He 
glanced once at the rifle Mason had 
laid down but apparently decided it 
wasn't worth while trying for a shot at 
the wallaroo, But his eyes were surly 


redhead 


Jake Williams preferred robbery to 
work, even for good wages; if neces- 
sary, robbery with a little violence, 
though never with a gun and never, for 
that matter, with a real risk attached 
The pickings were smaller that way, 
but a man didn't have to sweat, think- 
ing he might go up for two years or 
ten. It was barroom talk that had 
brought him at last five hundred miles 
into the desert, the lure of big money 
filling his mind. He had persuaded 
Mason to take him on this prospecting 
trip, offering his last pound toward ex- 
penses. And for three months now he'd 
bullocked with Mason in shaft after 
shaft, looking for opals. For three 
months—and for what? 

lhe little man, up to his waist in the 
water, was moving toward the shore, 
towing the two dead dogs by their 
tails. A few minutes later, Mason laid 
their sopping wet bodies on the hard- 
baked clay; a few yards from Jake. 

“Hand us down the big water billy, 
lake. Got enough mud*on me feet to 
start a slag heap. An’ take ol’ Roany 
out. If he snoops into the water, gig 
and all, he'll slip over an’ lay on a shaft 
an’ bust it, nothin’ surer.” 

“Be a pity, wouldn't it? The shafts 
is mostly splints an’ wire now!” 

Jake looked across the pulsing sea- 
mirage to the low, timbered ridge. 
What he saw changed his surliness to 
anger. 

“What a country! Prospect country, 
you call it! Well, either the country’s 
wrong or you're a lot wrong! Three 
months’ bullockin’, the last month eatin’ 
dough cakes an’ rabbits every meal, an’ 





not fifty cents’ worth of anythin’ to 
show for the lot. Not even a man’s 
train ticket back to the coast. Nothin’.” 
From where he squatted, the little 
bushman watched Jake warily. Then he 
was grinning again, and he replied 
without rancor, “Jake, 1 warned you. A 
whole lot of prospectin’ trips is mostly 
hard work for nothing. Lookin’ for gold 
or opals or anything else, you gotter 
know what to look for in the way of 
signs. But you gotter have luck, too—a 
lot of luck. I warned you when you 
wanted to divvy in for the trip.” He 
jerked his stained felt hat forward over 
his eyes 

“Anyhow, you can have these two 
dog scalps. They're worth a pound each 
at the Caldwell Police Station, an’ | 
reckon, between us, we can dig up your 
fare back to Brisbane. But look, now 
we come this ‘ere short cut, what's 
wrong with headin’ across and campin’ 
on that sandstone ridge an’ I'll give it a 
going over this afternoon. None of this 
country’s been close combed yet. We 
got enough flour left for three days 
easy, sO we can try one more shaft 
in" 

“One more!” 

The words seemed to stick in the big 
man’s throat, and Mason read his an- 
swer in his blazing eyes. He watched 
them warily, but his own were unafraid 

“Okay, Jake, if you feel as bad as 
that about it. We'll push on back to 
Caldwell like we decided. It’s thirty 
mile yet, but we'll make it by dark; 
and there’s a train out-tomorrer.” 

Jake grunted, struck a match fiercely 
and lighted his cigarette. He bent be 
neath a cloud of blue smoke to jerk a 
fire-blackened billycan from under the 
seat of the gig. Then, while the little 
man dipped water and sat down again 
to sluice the mud from his feet, he 
undid the traces and breeching and 
finally rolled the heavily loaded gig 
back clear of the horse. At once the old 
roan, of his own accord, followed a 
cattle path to the water, moved in 
cautiously and thrust his nose deep. 

Mason pulled on his boots, drew a 
clasp knife from his pocket and bent 
over the first of the dogs. 

“I never thought to come on a pack 
of dingoes on Marrabee cattle run. 
From what I hear they got the best 
dog fences in Queensland. A pack of 
nine dogs, mind you!” 

Scalping a dingo is no matter of two 
or three knife cuts if the Pastures Pro- 
tection bonus is to be claimed. Mason 
talked on as his keen knife blade slid 
under the pelt of the she-dingo. His 
companion made no sign that he heard 
him. Suddenly his eyes narrowed as 
though in swift speculation, and he 
slowly stubbed out his partly smoked 
cigarette. 

In those few seconds his decision 





was made. He turned with a quick, yet 
stealthy movement, strange in one of 
his bulk, reached one hand into a box 
in the tilted gig and lifted out a heavy 
calico bag of salt. His vast hand closed 
tightly round the slack neck of it. Then 
with a glance upward at the sun, he 
stepped behind the kneeling Mason in 
two noiseless strides. The little man 
was still talking. 

“A powerful brute, this one, Jake 
And they're all smart, these dingoes 
let me tell you, especially when they 
takes to pack-huntin’. I remember—” 

But Jakes Williams had struck. It 
was a blow delivered with the skill of a 
back-alley thug. Mason slumped for 
ward beside the dog he was skinning 

The wallaroo, watching from out in 
the mirage, saw Jake fumbling with 
Mason’s coat, draped on the sulky seat, 
The redhead found what he was look 
ing for, then tossed the coat down so 
that it covered the bushman’s head. 
From the floor of the gig he dragged 
out and threw down a rolled blanket, 
then dumped down a box that tipped 
and spilled a tin of tea and several 
other tins onto the clay. He unhooked 
a canvas water bag and set it beside 
the box. Finally, from the, rear of the 
sulky he jerked clear an assortment of 
digging tools that clinked as they tum- 
bled on top of one another on the 
ground. Jake spat as he scowled down 
at them 

Five minutes later, the stiff-legged 
old gelding once more between the 
shafts, he clambered up into the gig 
and drove off 

His panting stopped at last, the 
wallaroo watched the man, the horse 
and the gig became a single blotch that 
lurched drunkenly in the mirage. But 
he still felt uneasy. He had never be- 
fore been out on this heat-bedeviled 
plain in daylight; and his testing of the 
fiery air told him that somewhere be- 
tween him and the rocks of his ridge the 
dog pack had gone to cover. This warn- 
ing of danger made Mason’s motionless 
figure somehow significant to the walla- 
roo. He bent and, with his small hands 
on the ground, shambled forward 
slowly 

But he stopped a hundred yards from 
the-water hole; and, presently, from 
where he squatted, he saw Mason sit 
up slowly and drag the coat from his 
head. 

It was five minutes more before the 
prospector’s sight cleared, Then his first 
thought was for his wallet. He jerked 
it out of his coat pocket and opened it. 
He nodded slowly, closed it and threw 
it down on the bunched-up coat; then 
he stood up shakily and stumbled to 
the water. He bathed his head and 
torso, sopping his hair and his shoul 
ders. 

(Continued on page 26) 









































































































































CE ee, 


AFTER GRADUATION... 


awe 


~*~ 
~ 


GET TRAINING THAT OPENS A 
FUTURE TO YOU...IN THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


You move ahead faster...and you stay ahead, when you step into Air Force Blue. You 
have an opportunity for the best training available anywhere, in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields, that can get your future off to a flying start. You'll enjoy world-wide 
travel, too—and the chance to work toward a college degree, if you wish. Now is the time 
to find out about the opportunities you have in the U.S. Air Force. See your local Air 
Force Recruiter or mail the coupon. 


GO PLACES FASTER PASTE COUPON ON POST CARD AND MAIL TO 
IN THE U.S. 

AIR FORCE... OF possessions, : 
THE ALL- ~~ 


Please send me more information on my opportunities for enlisting in 
the U.S. Air Force. 1 am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. 








Zone. State. 





VOLUNTEER TEAM 





HERE'S bonfire smoke in the wind, 
they're scrimmaging on the foot 
ball field, and there’s a harvest of fun 
This is the parties, 
when you get together with old school 


ahead season of 
friends and make new ones, when you 
have the crowd in for an after-the-big 
game feed 

A football feast calls for hearty foods 
to get the chill out of everyone's bones 
and for festive foods to celebrate vic 
tory or forget defeat. Just watch you 


guests “tackle” ! 


the food on this menu! 


Ham Footballs 
Baked Beans Relishes 
Dutch Apple Cake 
Hot Spiced Caramel Milk 


Ham Footballs 
2/3 cup (2 3-oz, 


cans) deviled 

ham or ground 

bologna 14 
2 teaspoons 


| cup grated proe- 
ess American 
cheese (% th.) 
tablespoon 
pickle relish 
6 frankfurter buns 
6 slices process 
American 


minced onion 
; cup chopped 
green pepper 
2 tablespoons 
catsup 


cheese 


You'll score when you serve these Ham Footballs 


A 
Football 


Feast 


Combine deviled ham, onion, green 
pepper, grated cheese, pickle relish and 
catsup. Cut frankfurter buns in half, 
lengthwise. Spread ham mixture over 
cut sides of bun halves. Cut cheese 
slices into %-inch strips. Arrange 2 
parallel strips lengthwise along the top 
of each “ball.” Cut remaining strips in 
half and lace them crosswise over the 
first strips, to resemble a_ football. 
Place “footballs” on a shallow baking 
pan and heat in a hot oven (400° F.) 
for 10 minutes. Yield: 1 dozen 


Dutch Apple Cake 


1 tablespoon butter 
% cup brown 
sugar firmly 
packed 

teaspoon cinna- 


2 cups sifted all- 
purpose flour 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

2 tablespoons I 
granulated sugar mon 

4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon top 

4 cup shortening milk 

| egg, well beaten 2 cups thin, sliced, 

% cup milk pared, cored tart 

3 tablespoons apples 
shortening 


Sift Hour with baking powder, sugar 
ind salt. Cut in % cup shortening until 


a , sh ita Be 


hee See BY 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


mixture is as fine as corn meal. Com- 
bine beaten egg and milk and add to 
flour mixture, mixing until a soft dough 
is formed. Melt 3 tablespoons shorten- 
‘ng and butter together; add brown 
sugar, cinnamon and milk and mix 
well. Spread in greased 8 x 8-inch pan 
Press apple slices into mixture to form 
circles, Spread dough over apples. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 50 to 60 
minutes. Serve upside down with plain 
or whipped cream, a thin custard sauce, 
or a fruit sauce such as lemon or oranges 
Serves 8 to 10. 

Note; Although you'll no doubt bake 
the cake ahead of party time, you can 
reheat it slightly in the oven, while 
serving your main course, if you prefer 
it warm 


Hot Spiced Caramel Milk 

%4 cup caramelized % teaspoon cinna- 

sugar syrup (ree- mon 

ipe below) 6 cups hot milk 
Few grains salt Nutmeg 

Combine caramelized sugar syrup, 
salt, cinnamon and hot milk. Beat until 
well mixed and frothy. Pour into large 
cups. Sprinkle tops with nutmeg 
Serves 6 


Caramelized Sugar Syrup 

l'4 cups granu- % eup boiling 
lated sugar water 

Heat sugar in skillet over 

heat until it is a rich golden brown 
stirring constantly, Slowly add water 

while stirring, and simmer until sugar 


is dissolved, and about % cup of syrup 


medium 


remains 


ake - a. wey a 


For ao dessert your guests will long remember, try Dutch Apple Cake. 











Television Event of the Month 





THE 
HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


presents 


Maurice Evans 
Joan Greenwood 





in George Bernard Shaw’s hilarious comedy 


MANY ZQNfD 


George Schaefer, producer-director 


Sunday, November 25 
NBC-TV Network 


Continuing its tradition of bringing the finest plays in 
the theatre to television, the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
follows up last year’s performance of G. B. Shaw’s ‘The 
Devil’s Disciple’’ with another of his witty comedies 
on Sunday, November 25 over the NBC-TV Network. 

Written at the turn of the century by the famous Irish 
playwright, ‘‘Man and Superman’”’ contains some of his 
most penetrating ideas and memorable dialogue. 

Famous actor Maurice Evans returns to television to 
re-create his original Broadway role, co-starring with 
the delightful English star, Joan Greenwood. 

Don’t miss this most entertaining story —it is Shaw 
at his brilliant best! NBC-TV Network: 9 p.m. (EST), 
8 p.m. (CST), 7 p.m. (MST), 9 p.m. (PST)—Sunday, 
November 25. 





May, 1957, 

in junior and senior 
high schools 

all across the country, 
hundreds of students 
will see their names 
in print— 

as winners 

in the 1957 
Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards 


YOU CAN BE A HEADLINER TOO! 


For the thirtysecond Scholastic 
Magazines take pride in calling all talented 
high school students to their annual Writing 
Awards program. This year the Writing 
Awards, sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer 
bigger than ever. In 
200 cash prizes and Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pens are offered to winners in ten 


year 


Pen Company, are 


fact, over 


classifications including the short story, the 


short short story, the formal and informal 
essay, the original drama, the article, and 
poetry. 

The complete rules for the 1957 Writing 
Awards were printed in the October 4 issue 
of this magazine. However, a Rules Booklet 
may be obtained by writing Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards, 33 W. 42d St., 
New York 36, N. Y 


Remember —all you have to do to make the headlines is: 


. WRITE—(a poem, an essay—anything). 

. Fill in our entry blank (below), or a duplicate. 

. Make sure your teacher signs the entry blank. 
. Mail your entry by March 1, 1957. 





Open Sesame 


(Continued from page 22) 


He'd been waiting for this, and then 
hanged if Jake hadn't got him after al! 
The swine must have seen him put 
his wallet in his coat when they were 
breaking camp—and there’d been four 
five-pound notes in the wallet. 

So now, he thought, Jake had the 
twenty pounds out of his wallet. He'd 
leave the horse and gig in the scrub 
near Caldwell and maybe thumb a ride 
some of the way east and board the 
train tomorrow. If he met anybody on 
the way to Caldwell who knew old 
Roany and the outfit, he could say he 
was going in for supplies. They'd be 
lieve him, seeing no tools or gear in 
the gig. And the swine had reckoned 
to stave off trouble, leaving him grub 
and things, and even covering his head 
so the sun wouldn't get him before he 
came round, 

The bushman picked up his coat 
again and took a pipe out of one 
pocket. Then he saw the wallaroo and 
grinned: “Well, it looks like we both 
been done over, pal!” he said. “But are 
we dead? We ain't, an’ that’s the main 
thing, let me tell you!” 

He picked his knife up off the 
ground and finished scalping the dogs 
Then, having washed his hands, he 
cheerfully set about preparing a meal 
boiling his billy over a fire of herbage 
stalks from beyond the edge of the 
clay pan. His meal finished, he washed 
again in the muddy pool, soaked his 
felt hat and stuck it on his head. Final 
ly he selected some of the tools and 
other gear and ralled them into a 
heavy swag, which he tied tightly with 
a rolled strip out from the blanket. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By GAY HEAD 


“W70U can't tell a book by its 

cover,” but hasn't a good-looking 
cover ever made you pick up a book 
to see what's inside? Of course, some- 
times a bright orange jacket hides a 
treatise on pre-Aztec paleontology, 
but you never would have found that 
out if it hadn’t been for the eye- 
catching cover. And you might even 
find, after glancing through, that 
pre-Aztec paleontology is worth more 
than a shrug. 

You guessed it. The point of all 
this is that your own appearance is 
pretty important, no matter how fas- 
cinating a person you really are. 
Sometimes it isn’t easy to be the 
knockout you'd like to be. In fact, 
sometimes it’s downright impossible, 
for a while. But with a little effort 
you can usually make people think, 
“There's an attractive person I'd like 
to get to know.” 


Q. I’ve dated a boy several times, 
and each time he has worn blue jeans 
and a plaid or figured shirt. I try to look 
my best for him, but he doesn’t take 
the hint. How can I tell him without 
hurting his feelings that slacks and a 
sports shirt would be much more ap- 
propriate? 


A. Here’s a time when you can be 
thankful for a man’s vanity! Next time 
you're with Ralph, point out in a maga- 
zine or store window a shirt that you 
approve of, with the comment, “What a 
good-looking shirt! You know, Ralph, 
you'd look very attractive in a shirt like 
that. The one you have on doesn’t do 
you justice.” Or comment on the ap- 
pearance of one of his friends (make 
sure he’s someone Ralph admires) who 
is well dressed: “How nice Alan looks 
tonight! Don’t you think so, Ralph? You 
have a pair of slacks like those, don’t 
you?” Even if he doesn’t, he'll know 
that you would like him to. But in 
making comparisons, be extra careful 
not to make Ralph think you are 
ashamed of him. Make it plain that 
your interest in his clothes comes from 
your desire to have him always appear 
at his very best 


Q. Most of the boys in my class have 
started growing, but I haven't. And all 
the girls | know are taller than I am 
What should I do at dances? 


A. There’s nothing you can do to 
start shooting upwards except wait for 
nature to push the “GO” button, But 
you can help yourself to look and feel 
taller if you make people notice other 
things about you. A cheery grin, a re- 
laxed manner, a neat, clean appearance, 
interesting things to talk about, and 
(there ought to be a law against boys 
who refuse to learn how to dance) a 
skillful fox-trot can make you the most 
wanted partner on the dance floor, de 
spite those missing inches. 

Girls in general mature physically 
earlier than boys the same age. Conse 
quently, they're quite likely to be taller 
than the boys in their class, and thus 
feel self-conscious when dancing with 
a short fellow. However, their solution, 
like yours, is to make the best of the 
situation 


Q. Because the skin on my face is 
broken out, | wanted to wear powder 
or pancake make-up. Mother said this 
would only make me break out more 
Is she right? 


A. One of the reasons a teen-ager’s 
face breaks out is that frequently it’s 
not quite clean enough. You may think 
your twice-a-day scrubbing should be 
plenty, but at your age your skin se- 
cretes a lot of oil which picks up dirt 
and won't let it go without a battle. This 
dirt irritates your skin and causes any 
number of little revolutions all over 
your face. Add powder or pancake to 
this small-scale warfare and look out! 
Even if your skin trouble comes from 
inside you, powder will antagonize the 
irritated areas. Better clear up rather 
than cover up! 


Q. Bermuda shorts are very popular 
in my town now. All my friends are 
wearing them but my father won't let 
me because he thinks they're indecent 
What is your opinion? 


A. Ask almost any college girl and 
she'll exclaim, “Bermuda shorts? I 
couldn't live without mine!” They cer- 
tainly are the mainstay of many a col 





Consolidate News Features, Ine 
“Alvin's always dressed up these days 
He wants to be ready in case he’s ever 
chosen to be on ‘Person-to-Person.’ “ 


lege girl's informal wardrobe and for 


good reasons. They're comfortable for 
almost any outdoor sport from climbing 
mountains to climbing trees. Yet they 
while she’s 
being athletic flatter 
ing to the heavy figure than slacks 
Shorts, no what length, are 
strictly informal attire—good for active 


sports or for an evening with the girls 


permit a girl to look neat 


and they're more 


matter 


listening to records at your house o1 
Judy's. But remember that every time 
you go out of the house like any 
making a “public 


you 
actress, are appear 
and have to consider what kind 
of impression you will 
public. You may think that Bermudas 


are fine for the movies, but does every 


make on youl 


one who'll see you think so? Any way 
of dressing is in poor taste if it differs 
sharply from the way everyone else 
present is dressed. If your shorts make 
you and your friends the only people in 
sports clothes, put your skirts back on 

Another large mark on your father’s 
side of the score board is that young 
ladies in pants tend to forget that they're 
ladies. Men and boys frequently frown 
on Bermudas because, for some reason 
girls in shorts assume the most unat 
tractive poses—whether sitting, standing 
or sprawling and in general shun any 
characteristic which hints of femininity 
If you can show Dad that you can be as 
poised in pants as you are in a skirt 
maybe he'll okay them, if you're sure 
that they're appropriate 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: Gay 
Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. 
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Since the success of all retailing depends largely on ability to deal with people, most trainees for 
executive positions in department stores must do actual selling during their training periods. 


Should you 
go into Retailing ? 


A Discussion Led By FRED LAZARUS, Jr. 


President, Federated Department Stores, Inc 


and Reported by LLEWELLYN MILLER 


er 100 YEARS AGO my grandfather 
started a small retail clothing store in 
Columbus, Ohio 


Among my earliest and happiest memories 


is that shop—the neat shelves—the new 
merchandise coming from distant cities-——the 
stream of customer each one interesting 
and different 

As a child | thought the merchant's con 
stant study of people, their needs, tastes, and 
buying habi was the most fascinating 
career a man could choose 

I still think so 


However, when | was asked to tell about 
the opportunities for young people entering 
my busines I hesitated he first thing a 
good retailer learns is that every commodity 
is not attractive to, or suitable for, every 
customer. It is the same with careers. Because 
retailing has been so satisfactory a lifetime 
occupation for me, | wondered if | might not 
recofimend it too enthusiastically. So | asked 
four other executives from some of Fed 
erated's ten divisions, comprising 37 stores 
to join me in a round-table discussion 


Two of them were born into retailing fam 





ilies, as | was. Two started at the bottom, 

without any connection in the business. All 

have made outstanding successes and can 

speak with authority on what retailing offers 
and asks of —boys and girls today 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Walter N. Rothschild (Chairman of the 
Board, Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn 
7,200 employees) 


I think we should stress the great variety 
of jobs and careers the one word, retailing, 
represents. Many people think of retailing 
mainly in terms of the people they see most 
often—the sales staff. That staff is a vital 
part of our business, but dozens of different 
talents and skills back up every sale across 
the counter. In a big department store there 
is at least one employee behind the scenes for 
each salesperson 

The merchandising end of retailing re- 
quires many highly paid executives—division 
and department managers, buyers and their 
assistants, Buyers make from six to a dozen 
trips a year to New York, Chicago, Europe 





and many other places in search of the new- 
est in fashions, furniture and everything else 
from alarm clocks to zippers that a depart- 
ment store sells. Merchandising is appealing 
and financially very rewarding to the young 
men and women who enjoy the competition 
and responsibility of buying and selling. But 
retailing offers other appealing careers, too. 


If you have creative talent, you'll find re- 
tail advertising an absorbing career. It is a 
big field for copywriters, artists, display ex- 
perts, promotion and public relations spe- 
Cialists. 


If you have a good head for figures, you 
may want to aim at becoming the Comp- 
troller—one of the most important top exec- 
utives. He heads a big department that uses 
accountants, economists and efficiency ex- 
perts, as well as clerical workers 


Personnel is an interesting and highly 
valued department, since hiring, testing and 
training for promotion is a key operation 


Retailing needs decorators, research engi- 
neers, home economists, shipping and traffic 
experts, customer counsellors—the list is 
endless. It is hard to mention any special 
interest or talent that cannot find a reward- 
ing place in retailing 


ADVANTAGES 
AND DISADVANTAGES 


Max Levine (President, Foley's, Houston 
—2,800 employees) 

There is nothing static in retailing. Each 
day is different—new people, new merchan- 
dise. And promotion ts faster than in other 
fields for two reasons. One: retailing requires 
more executives than most other businesses 

about 10 percent of our employees have 
executive rating. Two: effectiveness, or lack 
of it, shows up immediately in a sales book, 
the department report or the pulling power 
of an advertisement. No one works in the 
dark. The person who is not getting ahead 
can see for himself that something is wrong, 
and has a chance to correct whatever is 
holding him back before getting discouraged 


I am thinking of a young man in retailing 
who started six years ago as a salesman. It 
was his first job. He did not do very wel! at 
the start. But he was bright and determined. 
He took training courses. Today, after six 
years, he is a buyer making $16,000 a year 


Harold D. Hodgkinson (Vice President and 
Chief Executive Officer, Filene’s, Boston 
4,500 employees) 

Such fast recognition is not unusual in re 
tailing. A recent survey shows that half of 
the top executives in our industry are under 
35. A very attractive aspect of promotions in 
retailing is that they nearly always come 
from within. The ambitious young person 
who does one job well is in line for the next 
highest. “Pull” does not count for much 
against actual experience and performance 


You remember the story about the owner 
whbo lost his General Manager. ““Whom are 
you going to hire to replace him?” he was 
asked. “A new stockroom boy, of course, 
he said 


rhat illustrates amusingly, but with a good 
deal of truth, how everyone usually moves 
up in retailing when top spots open 


Ralph Lazarus (Executive Vice President, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc.—32,900 
employees) 

Many young people worry about there 
being room at the top in any profession they 
are considering. The future looks bright for 
people coming into retailmg now. Our popu- 
lation is growing at an unprecedented rate. 
New and bigger stores will be needed to 
keep pace. One of our chief concerns, right 
















now, is finding enough young executive 
talent. That is one of the reasons you find 
free training courses in most big department 
stores. Sometimes classes are given on com- 
pany time, sometimes before or after store 
hours. In all cases there is no charge 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Most training courses 
are thorough” Our course at Filene’s runs 
for two years, fall and spring. It covers every 
function of the store. This means that the 
employee who likes another department 
better than the one he is in can prepare for 
either transfer or promotion 


Vr. Levine: In retailing, as in other busi- 
nesses, you can build your whole career in 
one company. But, also, a young person who 
wants to move to another city, because of 
new interests or opportunities, can do so 
For example, I have worked in Boston, New 
York, Columbus and Houston. There are 
nearly 2,000,000 retail stores in this country 
Skills learned in one are useful in the others 
The only disadvantage I can think of is what 
Fhey always show de 
partment store executives as fuss-budgets o1 


the movies do to us 


comics. There is nothing funny about re- 
tailing. It’s a big, exciting opportunity for 
both men and women 


Mr. Rothschild: Hours can be somewhat 
long for executives. Most stores stay open 
one night a week, and Saturday ts a busy 
time rather than a holiday. However, stores 
also have found ways to spread responsibil! 
ties, giving their executives normal work 
wecks. Nevertheless, a successful merchant 
often is accused of being “married to his 
job.’ But stop and think what that means 
It means that retailing is so fascinating a 
career that it is not just a job to be forgotten 
when the store closes. Nothing is standard 
ized and dull when you are studying and 
serving the ever-changing needs of the pub 
lic. And the competition of retailing has the 
excitement of a game as well as the rewards 
olf a business 


SALARIES 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Sometimes we are told 
that our starting salaries should be higher 
They already are good, considering every- 
thing that goes with them. Employees get 
from 10 to 20 percent discount on purchases, 
saving them, in the aggregate, literally mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Meals in employee 
restaurants are served at or below cost. On- 
the-job training and business administration 
courses are free. Many stores have generous 
ick leave, medical care, hospitalization and 
insurance plans. Most important, young 
people who choose retailing as a career, not 
as a stop-gap, do not stay at starting salaries 


Both the merchandising manager (left) and the 
department buyer (right) are interested in the 
sales and profit possibilities of wares offered by 
the manufacturer's representative, 


Lk bo | 
i, ' ; j 


Here a department manager briefs the sales 
people on her staff as to the qualities and selling 
features of a shipment of merchandise that has 
just been received and is to go on sale, 


long. After that, ability is their only limit 


Vr. Fred Lazarus, Jr.; I think we should 
emphasize the chance for quick recognition 
Because our business is expanding, every 
department head is alert to spot and train 
the young staff member who can help him 
improve his department. The bright young 
ster can move up from a beginner's salary 
very quickly in most big stores, Junior execu 
tives make between $6,500 and $8,500. Many 
buyers earn from $10,000 to $30,000. Divi 
sion heads make from $18,000 to $50,000 in 
big stores 


Mr. Levine ; There are substantial incomes, 
too, for those people whose greatest talent is 
selling across the counter. I know a sales 
man in a household appliance department 
who works on salary and commission. He 
just turned down a promotion. He likes sell 
ing and is averaging, with commissions, as 
much as many buyers 


PREPARATION 


Mr. Hodgkinson: A\\ of us here are college 
graduates, but I think we agree that four 
years of college is not an absolute essential 
for many of the top spots in retailing, though 
they are a decided asset 


Mr. Rothschild: | want to emphasize, 
though, that we are delighted to get good 


high school graduates who want to come 
directly into retailing as a career 


Mr. Ralph Lazarus: Formal education is 
far from our only consideration in looking 
for young executive talent, but I advise as 
much college as possible 


Mr. Levine: Some high school graduates 
are mature enough for fast advancement 
But | strongly advise the boy or girl who 
needs to pay his own way in college to get a 
part-time job in retailing and get experience 
and education at the same time 


QUALITIES FOR SUCCESS 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Virst and foremost—a 
natural, outgoing friendliness that comes 
from interest in other he successful re 
tailer must understand and have a warm 
liking for all kinds of people. Boys and girls 
popular with older people, as well as their 
classmates, have a good start 


Mr. Ralph Lazarus: Ability to cooperate 
is important. Retailing is teamwork all up 
the line. Young people who enjoy clubs, 
group sports, church and neighborhood ac 
tivities show the instinct to work with others 
that is essential in retailing 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO UELP CUIDE 


Mr. Levine 


who organizes games or parties, is elected to 


Leadership. The youngster 


a student-body post, works on the school 
paper or other group enterprises shows a 
talent needed for success in retailing 


Mr. Rothschild; (Initiative: The boy who 
a job to buy himself a bicycle, or the 
vho baby-sits to get herself a dress or a 

trip shows the drive, ambition and resource 


fulness that retailing asks 


Vr. Fred Lazaru jy Common sens« 

1¢ youngster who behaves sensibly in small 
to-day emergencies show the good 
judgment so important in our busine \ 
major difference between retailing and most 
other careers ts that it calls for being right in 
hundreds ol nall decisions, rather than in 
just a few big ones. Gaood Common sense and 
he understanding and liking of others give 
r} 


t 


the good batting average lal Means suces 


If you're interested in retailing, do a little 
hopping and make sure, It is easy 
It won't be hard for 


to tind a temporary job in a store next 


window 


to sample our busine 


ummer or during the Christmas holidays 


That way you'll see for yoursell the thing 

tion to a goed income, that make rm 

» absorbing to those of us who know 

the imnsick the endle:s interest in 
ind offering for sale the newest nece 

is well aS luxuri the stimulation of 

being in touch with people trom every walk 

of life: the warm reward of joint effort with 

others who have many different talents and 
skills; and, perhaps best of all, the fascina 

tion of belonging to a basic industry in which 
to the public is a watchword, a chal 


ind an opportuni 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on a Career in Retailing is one of 
a continuing serk on caree’ opportunitt sfor 
youn ind women. Each is available in 
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/ 
ree 
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/ 
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(Continued from page 26) 


rhat done, he worked the big galling 
pack high across his shoulders with a 
blanket loop, gathered up the rifle, bil- 
ly, and water bag and trudged off, 
heading straight for the ridge. 

The wallaroo watched Mason till 
only his head and shoulders and the 
top of the big swag Were bobbing 
above the mirage. But the 
fiery puffs of wind brought the scent 
of the dogs no longer, for the pack, 
having rested an hour in the first cover 
the timber offered, had jogged off east- 
ward along the ridge to hole up in a 
gully till night. And, having drunk 
once, the wallaroo moved slowly toward 
the ridge. Once off the clay pan and 
in the sparse, white grass, he plucked 
handful after handful of the tindery 
stalks and munched busily as he half- 
hopped along. Twice he stopped to dig 


now 


| out a tuft and munched the roots. Then 


| was simply 
| keener than 


he changed his shamble to easy hop 
ping till the scent of the man ahead 
was quite plain once more. He did not 


| know this man had spared his life. It 


that, to his keen nose— 
a fox’s—there was mixed 
with the man smell and the smell of 
the man’s burden a faint scent that he 
knew, a certain tenacious sweetness he 
could never fail to know; and each time 
it came it brought him reassurance. . . . 

It was little more than a mile to 
where the light timber of the ridge 
stopped short at the edge of the plain. 
But humping the awkward pack in the 


| terrific heat was proving too much for 


Mason. At shorter and shorter intervals 
he had to set it down and rest, and it 
was nearly an hour before he made the 
timber. He trudged up through the first 
group of trees, and at last, with a gasp 
of relief, he slipped the swag off his 
back and dropped it under the one 
good shade tree of them all. 

The wallaroo, watching warily from 
the plain, tested the air again for the 
dogs. When his twitching nostrils made 
him sure they were nowhere ahead, he 
made a detour past the man 
sprawled on the sparsely grassed ground 
under the tree and thumped away up 
the ridge. 

The timber grew thicker as the slope 
steepened, till, just below a sandstone 
outcrop, the wallaroo came to a clump 
of whipstick pines. He thumped past it, 
his eyes and nose alert, then straight 
up to the sheer rock. And suddenly he 
seemed to acquire an agility his stocky 
build belied; for he leaped up eight 
feet to a narrow, out-tilted ledge on the 
face of the cliff. Then, with only that 
precarious footing to hold him to the 
rock, he hopped nonchalantly 


close 


sheer 


along and up for nearly forty feet 








Then he paused, twisting his humped 
shoulders to look down the ridge to- 


ward Mason. He tested the air, but 
from habit, not from uneasiness, for no 
dog could reach this ledge from below 
or above or keep its footing on the tilted 
rock his roughened pads gripped firmly. 
A moment more he stared out and 
down through the timber, a startlingly 
old-mannish figure stooped over half- 
bent arms. Then he turned again and 
squeezed into a crevice behind him. 
He made his way farther and farther 
in, several times having to squeeze his 
bulky body again between the crevice 
walls. Then suddenly the crevice 
widened, and he shambled forward 
into the dimness of a cave. 

Mason’s head was throbbing from 
the blow that had knocked him un- 
conscious. He lighted a small fire and 
made some tea again and presently he 
pillowed his head on his coat, and went 
to sleep. 

At sunset Mason woke up. The pain 
in his head was gone, but now, despite 
his sleep, lassitude dragged at his limbs. 
He knew that was an effect of the blow 
too. Lord, he thought, thirty years ago 
a crack on the head wouldn't set a 
man back this way! Moving slowly, 
he made up a fire and ate a scanty 
meal, then lighted his pipe and lay back 
on his blanket. Well, what was next? 
he wondered, No good at all trying to 
push on tonight. Jake’d get clear away, 
the swine, but no use worrying about 
that now. An early-morning start was 
the only thing, and find poor old Roany 
as soon as he could. He'd start in the 
morning. A bad trip this one. Every- 
thing had seemed to go wrong from the 
day he’d been fool enough to think 
that that big, hefty redhead would be 
a useful mate. The luck was the trou- 
ble, all along the line. You knew your 
rock chemistry, knew the formations, 
but you had to have the luck your way. 


Tar pack of dingoes left the gully 
at dusk and jogged right out to the 
clay pan to drink. The wedge-tailed 
eagles had left little enough of the two 
dogs Mason had shot. But dingoes fear 
the crack of rifleshot more than any- 
thing else, and the shooting of the 
morning had made the leader nervous 
and half-minded to return tonight to 
his own hunting grounds. It decided 
him against traveling.on farther east. 
He led the pack in off the plain to 
hunt the two miles of the ridge to the 
west of Mason’s camp. Hunting silently 
all night they had several kills. Then, 
just before dawn, the leader came on 
the wallaroo’s trail leading up past the 
camp to the cliff. 

Only gunshots will make a dingo 
give over his quarry, He will hold to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Now Cheerleader Lee was a gal full of pep. 
A tackle took notice, and thought she was hep 
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“I'll get a new Portable sinGeR,” said she . The Slant-Needle* SINGER fit into 


“I'll pay something down plus a small weekly fee.” TI 
She bought the fine Budget Machine—and just fanc 
Oar Dan still calls plays—when he's not 


Portable SINGER® that 


calling Nancy 


Pardon us, but our moral is showing... 


You'll score with the team SINGER 
if you’re well-versed in sewing! SEWING > CENTER 














Open Sesame 


(Continued from page 30) 


a trail, day and night if he must, till 
he kill The big brindle brute flung 
his pack call through the trees and 
ip to the star packed sky 
Mason but the 
heard the dingo’s ery. His wound had 
side hurt 
a night feed 


slept on, wallaroo 


tiffened atid his right when 
he moved Phough he was 
er, he had fed well enough on his low 
off the He got 


from a seepage 


journey in pl in up 


ind drank rock 


then returned to his cave 


in a 
cre lee and 
pt again 
But his hunger was 
the dawn, he stood on the ledge 
on the of the 


ind looked again down the ridge 


keen when, in 
coo!) 
sandstone outcrop 


face 


wild catch no scent of the diffoes 
ind the dawn breeze now from the 
vest told him only that they were 
nowhere to the vestward Down 
through the timber he could see the 
moke spiral of Mason's fire With a 
last questioning tilt of his broad snout, 
the wallaroo ik iped trom the rock 
ledve, landed with a soft thud on the 
tuft grass below, and shambled away 
lowly, now and then pausing and 


tretching his neck to bite off a bunch 


of woody seed cups from a gum tree 


He was almost past the pine clump 
before the pack sprang from their 
ambush. As he flung away in a bound, 
the brindle leader and a yellowish dog 
fanned out on either flank, and his 
chance to double was gone. The dogs 
were rested and the wallaroo was able 
to keep his slight lead only because of 
the ground slope 

And then suddenly the danger was 
Mason, rolling his swag, heard 
the thudding, looked up and saw the 
dogs and the red wallaroo, He snatched 
up his thirty-two. With the timbered 
ridge for a sound-board, the shot came 
like a crack. The pack leader 


wheeled away from the bullet’s whine, 


past, 


thunder 


and the pack swung with him 

When the rifle’s echo crashed back 
from the rocks the dogs were gone 
and gone this time for good, 

The wallaroo 
circled left 
was well up the ridge again before he 
slowed and finally shambled to a halt 
beside a tall blue gum. But his blood 
still pulsed hard from his fright, and 
his hunger was forgotten Just then the 
sun's rim the horizon, the 
crown of the sandstone outcrop, lifting 
above the treetops, was suddenly shin- 
ing gold. The flash of it caught Mason’s 
eye for a moment and then he saw the 
watcher far up the ridge. 


pounded down, 


the campfire and 


on 


be low 


cut and 
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It's easy to learn how to play like an ‘‘ex- 
pert’’ on your professional-style Burrowes 
Pool Table. And what fun, practising how 
to cue, how to impart ‘‘English’’, how to 
play a ‘‘Follow Shot’’! Burrowes Tables 
have exclusive ‘‘ROLL-A-WAY” ball re- 
turn, fold flat for easy storing. Come com- 
pletely equipped with cues, balls, etc. 
Send for free instruction booklet, today! 


FREE BOOKLET — How To Play Pool 


For this exciting Burrowes booklet, de- 
scriptive folder and dealer's name, send 
name and address with 3¢ stamp for 
mailing to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. C11, Portland, Maine. 






































Then, half frowning, half amused, 
he began moving slowly, very slowly, 
toward the wallaroo, But he had taken 
scarcely a dozen steps when the kan 
garoo swung about, put his hands on 
the ground, and shambled on up the 
slope toward the rocks 

It was perhaps twenty minutes later 
that, having gone back for light rope 
and tools, Mason made a grappling iron 
of a pick and hauled himself up the 
ten feet of cliff to the split into which 
he had seen the wallaroo vanish, And 
when he thrust his head into the crev- 
he caught the scent—a scent faintly 
sweet—that was all around, He wormed 
his way farther and farther in to where 
the rock split widened to form a little 
cave. Far back in the cave, humped in 
a vee of the overhang, the wallaroo 


ice, 


watched him. 

Opal earth is a soft rock, really, a 
soft gray rock that lies under sand- 
stone. It is toughest right under the 
sandstone, and will cling there, sus 
pended, even when its lower layers 
have been carved away by water. To 
one unused to it, is a mere 
earthiness. But there is a sweetness in 
it of new-turned soil, faint, but strange- 
ly tenacious and permanent, that will 
cling for years to tools or rock sacks or 
in a gouger’s clothes, defying water 
and washing. And Mason had been an 
opal seeker almost all his life. 

He found the soft gray rock up unde 
the roof of the cave. But he found opal 
potch packed in it—the glinting, value 
less opal that Hes beside and around 
the real gems. He found potch, then 
opals—black opals, fire-hearted. 
Before midday he had a fortune piled 
a clean-swept space at the dimly 


its smell 


on 
lit mouth of the cave, 

Still crouched in the darkness, the 
wallaroo watched him toss down his 
gouging tools and potch snips and 
kneel beside the little pile of uncut 
gems. 

Mason’s hand trembled as he groped 
for his pipe, his mind going back over 
his discovery. Rock kangaroos often live 
in caves, Seeing the wallaroo head back 
once more for the sandstone outcrop, 
he had wondered. There just might be 
a cave up there; and a cave in hard 
sandstone usually meant that a softer 
rock had been seepaged out from un- 
der a sandstone layer. And sometimes— 
only sometimes—that softer rock was 
opal earth. Yet that wasn’t all or nearly 
all. How many times had he found 
and tunneled out opal earth that held 
no opals at all, nor even a sign of 
potch? 

“But, so he]p me, you wasn’t foolin’ 
me, pal!” he told the silent watcher. 
His voice, high-pitched and breathless, 
echoed only in whispers. “An’ to think 
it was just lamin’ luck we met up with 
each other!’ 





i“ i“ Good. 
Save your money. 


Wii“ i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Wi Fair 


Wi“ i“ 1“ FRIENDLY PERSUASION. (AI- 
lied Artists. Produced and directed 
by William Wyler.) 

Here is a that skillfully 


bines humor, drama, and sober thought 


film com- 
to produce the surprise picture of the 
year. Gary plays an Indiana 
farmer at the time of the Civil War, a 
Quaker whose religion is opposed to 


Cooper 


all forms of violence. As the war draws 
nearer to his farm, however, his son— 
An- 
thony Perkins—picks up his rifle to help 
defend the community. When the boy 


beautifully acted by newcomel 


fails to return from the battle, Cooper 
too goes off to war. 

While 
lies at the heart of the film, more of it 


( ooper $ de sperate decision 
is concerned with the rustic charm of 
early Americana, the hearty comedy of 
Marjorie Main, and the 


marvelous goose named Samantha. 


antics of a 


MAMAATHE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS. (Paramount. Produced and 
directed by Cecil B. De Mille.) 

Cecil B. De Mille is 


movie director who has 


one veteran 
made a life 
time career of movie “spectaculars.” 
Now, in The Ten Commandments, he 
has made the longest, most elaborate, 
expensive film to date—with an 
all-star headed by Charlton Hes 
ton, Yul Brynner, Edward G. Robinson, 
Debra Paget, Anne Baxter and Yvonne 
de Carlo. 

De Mille has turned to the Bible for 
his theme—specifically, to the story of 
Moses. The first half is a carefully re- 
searched (if debatable) account of the 


“missing 30 years,” the years between 


and 


cast 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii Tops, don’t miss. Mi“ i“ Good. 
Mi Fair. M Save your money. 
Drama D Come Musical M 
mentary Y); Anima 1 Cartoc A Western 
!MvAeHWar and Peace (D 
D); Moby Dick (D) 


Lust for Life 
Giant (D); The King 
and I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
The Solid Gold Cadillac C); Secrets of 
the Reef (Y); Wee Geordie (( 
MveThe Silent World Y); The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
the World (Y); High Society (M); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). 
MiThe Ambassador's Daughter (C); Edge 
of Hell (D); The Opposite Sex (M 

“The First Traveling Saleslady (M 


Moses’ discovery in the bullrushes and 
his emergence as leader of the Jewish 
half of the 
covers the climaxed by the 
dramatic parting of the Red Sea to per- 
mit the Israelites to pass. 


second film 


people rhe 


Exodus, 


MWiAMiAGIANT. (Warner Brothers. 
Prodwced by George Stevens and 
Henry Ginsberg. Directed by George 
Stevens.) 


Texas is the “giant” in this not alto- 


It’s smart to use the telephone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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oil bar 


tiall it 
it 


gether flattering account of the 
Tithatil 


that state Essen 
is a love story—the love of 
Rock Hudson for his Northern brice 
Elizabeth their 

understanding of other 

the years. But 
ful study of 
ability 


portrays the 


ons of great 


rancher 
Taylor, and 
‘ i¢ h 
underneath 
wealth 
James 
ranch hand w 


with a col 


sudden 
to transform a man 
lowly 
comes an oil tycoon 


that shows what a fine a 


“LT telephoned 


for extra 


lickets! 


“loe and | 
might like to come along 


thought you 
with 
us to hear the new jazz ¢ ombo 
at Town Hall tonight. There ll 
be mobs, but we can relax—the 
box office said they'd hold out 


tickets until 8 o’clock. 


This is just one example how 
the telephone can bring you 
and add 


closer to your friends 


more fun to your lile 


And, if 


your popularity use it fre 


you want to increase 
quently to show your friendli 
ness and thoughtfulne toward 


Thank Aunt Jane for 
the lovely sweater Wish Su 


success on her new job 


others. 


Jack you're happy he got: 
lege a holar ship 


and fun, too / 








Back in the spring of 1952, we wrote: “Dan Della, track coach 
at Delano (Calif.) H. S., is grooming a brilliant young sopho- 
more sprinter for the next Olympics— 15-year-old Leamon King.” 
Coach Della did it—Leamon made the 1956 Olympic team! 













or any one of 121 other great prizes! 


Imagine stepping out in g ‘IT’ bird . . . or slipping into a glamorous 
mink coat. That's just what some lucky winner will soon be doing! 
And there are lots of other wonderful prizes, too! A big-screen 
30 Sylvania Portable 

40 Sylvania Portable Hi-Fi Phonographs.. . 


Sylvania Color T'V Set 


50 Sylvania Phono Radios! 
. ‘To find out how easily you can enter 

Sylvania’s “Blue Dot’’ Flashbulb 
Contest, stop in for your entry 
blank at your Sylvania dealer's. 


All you need is @ bulb number circle from 
any Sylvenio sleeve and your entry Blank 
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TV sets... 


. outsells all other flashbulbs 














HE whole world—from Alaska to 

Zanzibar—will stop fretting ove 
atoms, Elvis Presley. ancl double features 
next week. Believe it or not, the 
eyes of the globe will be trained on— 
a sports event! 

What event can command so much 
attention? The Olympic Games, of 
course! On November 22, they open 
up in Melbourne, Australia. And for 
three weeks, about 6,000 athletes from 
nearly 70 countries will flex their mus 
cles in the greatest sports competition 
in the history of mankind—and woman 
kind 

The 1956 Olympics will feature a 
schedule longer thar War and Peace ox 
The Ten Commandments. There'll be 
competition in gymnastics, track, box 
ing, wrestling, rowing, basketball, fenc- 
ing, swimming, soccer, and other sports 

But the A feature, as usual, wil] be 
track and field. And the burning ques 
tion of the day is: Will Uncle Sam 
team champion since 1896—lick the up 
and-coming Kussians? The Russians 
surprised the world by skiing away 
with the Winter Olympics last January 
and they’re now supposed to be ready 
to give Uncle Sam a battle in track and 
field 

If I can stick in my two cents (and I 
dare anybody try to stop me!), I don’t 
believe we have anything to worry 
about. The Russians may be coming 
but we're already there! Our track team 
is the greatest in history 

The red, white and blue cinder-ella 
team includes no fewer than eight 
world record holders! We've got Parry 
O’Brien, the fabulous shot putter; Char- 
lie Dumas, first high jumper ever to 
clear 7 feet; Bob Richards, who has 
pole vaulted over 15 feet more times 
than anybody; Fortune Gordien, record 
holder in the discus; Lou Jones, record 
smasher in the 400-meter run; a flock 
of terrific runners like Bobby Morrow 
Arnie Sowell, Tom Courtney, and Andy 
Stantield; and tremendous hurdlers like 
Jack Davis, Lee Calhoun, and Glenn 
Davis 

Why, nearly every one of them could 
come home with a gold medal! 

By the way I've been talking, you 
might have been led to believe that the 
Olympics are scored just like any other 
track meet—with a certain amount of 
points awarded for first, second, third 
etc., place s. This isn’t so. The Olympics 
are not scored at all. A gold medal is 
awarded for first place, a silver*medal 
for second, and a bronze medal for 
third. And that’s it. 

This is in keeping with the Olympic 
ideal, which holds that the important 








thing is not to win, but to take part... 
the essential thing is not to have con- 
quered, but to have fought well. 

Unofficially, however, the sports writ- 
ers of every nation follow some sort of 
scoring system. Uncle Sam’s experts 
count the first six places on a 10-5-4-3- 
2-1 point basis. 

So here’s to our Olympic team. May 
they win enough gold medals to stock 
another Fort Knox. But even if they 
don’t, that will be okay, too. Everybody 
can't win. Why, even the Yankees lose 
a World Series once in a while! 


Olympic facts and figures: 


>» Five members of Uncle Sam’s team 
will be looking for their second gold 
medals in a They are: Parry 
O’Brien (shot put), Andy Stanfield 
(200 meters), Cy Young (javelin), Bob 
Richards (pole vault), and Horace 
Ashenfelter (steeplechase). All of them 
were winners at the 1952 Olympics in 


Helsinki. 


>» Youngest members on the U. S. team 
are two girls—14-year-old Sylvia Ruus- 
ka, crack swimmer from Berkeley, 
Calif., and 15-year-old Meredith Ellis, 
sprinter from Jamaica (N. Y.) High 
School. Youngest member of the men’s 
track and field team is Eddie Southern, 
19-year-old flash who made his reputa- 
tion at Sunset High School, Dallas, Tex. 


row. 


> The Russians have a 7-foot 6-inch 
“surprise package” all ready for the 
basketball tournament. The dope is that 
he can stuff the ball into the hoop all 
right, but can’t jump or run. If that’s 
the case, our Bill Russell ought to run 
rings around him 

Basketball, by thé way, is growing 
by leaps and bounds all over the world. 
By the next Olympics it will definitely 
be the world’s No. 1 team game. For- 
eign fives still lag behind ours, but are 
coming along fast. The Czechoslavakian 
team is touted to be Europe's best, 


p> Uncle Sam won't stand a chance in 
soccer, gymnastics, fencing, and wrest- 
ling. But we should win in track, swim- 
ming, rowing, and boxing. 


Short Shots 


> Ever hear of a high school player 
running 199 four straight 
plays to score a touchdown? Peter 
Brogan of St. Benedict (N. J.) did it 
last month. First he reeled off a 54-yard 
gain. But a penalty nullified it. Then 
he dashed 65 yards. But the ball again 
was called back because of a violation. 
On the third play, Pete dashed for a 
17-yard gain. And on the fourth play, 
he rambled 63 yards into pay dirt. 


> Coach Chuck Taylor of Stanford 


doesn’t see much of his top quarter- 


yards on 
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backs between seasons. John Brodie, 
the Indians’ No. 1 qb and the country’s 
top forward passer, ducks spring prac 
tice to concentrate on golf—in which 
he’s rated one of the nation’s top young 
Jack Douglas, the No, 2 qb 


tennis, A former na 


amateurs 
concentrates on 
tional junior champion, he's expected 


the, countrys top 


to become one ot | 


players 


>» Believe it or not, Lenoir Rhyne Col 
lege chalked up 16 
Guilford College before the lo 
a chance to run a play from scrimmage 
On the kickoff, Guilford fumbled 
Lenoir Rhyne recovered in the 
zone for a touchdown. On the follow 
ing kickoff, the Guilford receiver wa 
tackled in the end zone for a 
After Guilford’s tree kick 


moved to a touchdown 


ainst 


ers had 


points 


and 


end 


sutety 
Leno Khyne 
on three plays 


converted 


Both extra points were 


s Fan it Rome N. ¥ hres Acad 
emys first ceived a 
jolt when the announcer introduced Bill 
Pinti Sr. at quarterback and Bill Pinti 
Jr. at end, Could a boy and his father 
be playing on the same chool 
Pintis are 


game this year re¢ 


high 
team? The answer is no. The 
middle 


The qb is 


only cousins, Lacking names, 


they 
a senior and the end is a junior 
Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


are identified by class 
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After High School, 
What? 





mail and 
the interest you're showing in this new 


Thank 


your fan 


for 


you 


feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, bat time doesn’t permit 


Ed. 


personal answers. 


Q. My sister is a sophomore in col 
and she didn't take 
horthand in high school. She says it 
iT ould help her 80 mtd h im taking notes 
both in class and on her outside read 
ing. My high school doesn't offer a 
course in shorthand. What should I 


lege regrets she 


do?—M. R. L., Flushing, N. Y 
\. Your sister's advice is wise. Many 
people are finding shorthand invalu 


no matter what career field they 


ible 
choose Your be st bet is to take a night 


whool or a summer school course in 


shorthand from a private s hool. There 
in Speedwriting 


is an excellent course 


vhich you can master quickly By the 
way, the demand for secretaries and 
other clerical workers far exceeds the 


supply. Many high school boys do not 
realize that a commercial course spells 
to many executive jobs 


open sesame 


later in life 
>. 
VY. Do medical technicians, such as 
those who work with atomic medicine, 


have to have a college education? 
I’. S., San Diego, Calif 

A. Many pharmaceutical houses 
(which make medical drugs ) employ 
all kinds of technicians—from high 
school to college graduates. Some tech 
nicians’ work requires only a_ high 
school education and on-the-job train 
ing. However, there are more openings 
for technicians who've had special 


training at private schools and colleges 
medical and 


for 


Many communities are en 


There is great need for 
dental 
technicians 
larging their hospitals to meet the de 
mand for growing, 


prosperous population. This field offers 


assistants, and laboratory 


medical care for a 


well-paying, satisfying careers to young 


pe )} le 


1 have heard that the field of 
overcrowded and that 
opportunities for girls 


UV 
journalism is 
there are feu 
Is this true? How can a girl go on to 
a journalism career after high school? 


T. K., Cleveland, Ohio 


A. Journalism is more crowded than 


professions, such as teaching. 


many 








But there are opportunities in every 
profession for the able. Scores of 
women hold top journalism jobs in this 


country. Some even own their own 
newspapers. Others edit magazines, 
write stories and articles and adver- 
tising copy. Take writing courses in 


high school and college and try to get 
practical experience on school news- 
papers and magazines. If possible, get 
a part-time or summer job on a local 
newspaper. Enter Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards. Authors like Maureen 
Daly got their start here. 





Q. I'd like to be a barber but | 
don't know where to go to school.—B 
M. R., Goldsboro, N. C. 


A. Write to the National Education 
Council, Associated Master Barbers and 
Beauticians of America, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill, for the name 
of a reputable school near you. 


Editor's Note: Our February 22 issue 
will- be a special career issue, with fea 
tures on how to choose a career and 
find a job, also a survey of major job 
fields. 















The schools and colleges listed below offer excellent courses in their career fields. 
If you intend to continue your education and training after graduation from high 


school 


and the editors of Scholastic Magazines hope you do—you should begin 


to look now for the school or college which offers what you want. Write for free 


information to the schools listed below. 





orthand’s EASIER’ 
with the ABC's 








a be 









THE ABC Shorthand 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with 
the simple ABC's, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 
to learn! Be ready for a job in 2 the time, You'll 
in demand, because employers everywhere 
“prefer SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
schools. Consult your phone book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING * DESIGN * SCULPTURE 
Catalog 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
* 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
* Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. . 
* 68.5. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-08630 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Ke a laboratory technician. Thor- 
ough 0&mo. Clinteal course. X-Ray 
& Pleetroeardiography in 3-monaths 
M.D. Faeulty Hig demand, good 
pay Free placement service. ¢ o-ed 
Classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct 
G.1. approved. Free catalog 


Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


. 3414 East Leke Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Lllustration, 
and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 
M.S. in Art Education 
| and Master of Industrial Design. 
| Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 
DENTAL ASSISTING ( Students. Be sure to mention the 
f wee ~~ Wenen name of this magazine when 
ult pence and INTENSIVE onens ae you write for catalogues from 
State licensed, rae® PLACEMENT, Get the above schools or colleges. 
and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ,Scistants’ SCHOOL, Inc 








1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 
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WALLET PHOTOS, fox B 
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{} 24 Swap PHOTOS from ome pose. $1 00 enclosed 
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submarine Albacore 
officer banks the ship 
watch the 
to 


launchings 


whale-shape d 
where a “flight 
with a “joy stick”; to Barbero 


a submarine equipped serve as a 


for rock 


a missile and 


dis harge 
the 
the 
a giant jet powered 
be converted to 
itom the Navy. Ed Murrow 
will also interview Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, on 
the bridge of the super-carrier Saratoga 
Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rick 

er, father of America’s atomic Navy; 
Dr. John Hagen, Director of Project 
Vanguard, who heads the group slated 
to launch the earth satellite; and Com- 
P. Wilkinson, CO of the 
Nautilus. The program shows the effects 
ol Navy 


and concept 


base 


submerge before 


smoke clears; and skyward with 


Martin 


seaplane 


Seamaster 
whic h may 


power! by 


at sea 


mander i 


a technical revolution on the 
the in 
trategy and equipment of naval wat 


recent changes 


lare 
Monday No 


p.m. E.S.1 


another el 


very next night 

19th. 10:00-11:00 
r\ you ¢ 
show on achievements 
Our Mr the first in a 
new series sponsored by Bell Telephon 
the 
unspots in action; pictures of the seeth 
of the 


thousands of 


» The 


ember 
(BS 


interesting 


see 
the 
Sun 


ill 
if jence 


Among top to be pre ented 


ingg surtace sun where explosions 
of 

puce 
beautiful 
lights; the 
experiments 


for 


running mae hine 


miles into 
of the 


northern 


go out 


lapse 


tir 
Lite } 


photography 


| 
aurora borealis or 


radio storm-warning system 


| 
in making Luise of solar 


cnerg cooking, house he ating and 
thermonuclear reac 
the that 
plant the 
Ani 
P.A 
filrn 
Di 


(and 


tion yiithe 


photo 
ill 


manufacture 


process 
food 
battery 
by ( 
the 
Capra 
Albert 
the 


co-star 


gives wus oul and 
of a 
toon sequences 
ot Vr 
was produced b 
Frank 


inimated « 


Father 


solar 
are 
Vagoo 
lrank 
Eddie 
of 


mated car 


the creators 


Baxter and 


aricatures sun and 


If 


is Important 


Dime i vell) you 
science 
how scientists 


this 


know 


ork 


program 1 


Mark Twain's 
of 
musical 
Steel Hour, Wedne 
t, 10:00-11:00 p.n 
Ihe TV produces 


iation-wide ‘ 


no el 


| 


| his { lassic bo hood 


nted as a on 


rch 
teen-ager to pl the 
Luther, the auth 
felt that 


Ww ho 


wa tres 
part of 
of the 
vere plenty of youngsters 
qualif for the far 
ance wa concerned but 
hitch—this 


to sing 


fom unk 
musics version there 
could 
part as as appear 
there Wi 
had 


ser 


another Tom Sawyer 
to be able 


the lucky teen-ager 


Pune in and 


vho got the break 


Whi 


with EXCLUSIVE Push-Button Focusing 


When the Christmas rolls 
most of us start thinking about the presents 
we want to give and the ones we kind of 
hope someone will give us, This one, the 
Graphic 35 camera, may be just what you 
had in mind. It’s the only camera in the 
world with Push-Button Focusing and Spe 
tramatic flash settings! These two exclusive 
features make the Graphic 35 easy to use 


even for beginners 
35 with 1/3.6 tens .. 477.50 


~ Q 


4« 
ee 


ee 


season around, 


Graphi« 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 
If you already have a good 35mm camera 
perhaps yoy would pick the Constellation 
hide projector as your choiwe of gifts. It is 
100 watt projector with an auto 
lide changer 


the only 
and electric remots 
elling for leas than $100, Both the 
Graphic 35 and Constellation bear the 
name Graflex the same company that makes 
the famous Speed Graphic newspaper cam 
They are sold by the Graflex camera 
dealers listed in the “yellow ” For a 
free catalog write Dept. SC-15, Graflex, In« 


Rochester 8, N. Y 
$89.75 


Constellation with remote control 


\GRAFLEX: 


{ 
} 
| 


mate 
control 


4 


Gratien Deoters 
ore in the 


“Yellow Pages 
rk 
JAA a) x 
All gelece include federal tax where opplice 
ble ond ore subject to chonge ~ thou! notice 
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GREAT AFTER-SCHOOL 
SNACK SWEET, ENERGY- 
PACKED SUN-MAID | 

RAISINS! < 







@ Ack your grocer for the 
SUN. MAID 6-F ACK. Six pocket 
pochages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





BRITISH 
CARIBBEAN 


plus new, rare 
BONUS OFFER! 


Big free collection 
exciting British Caribbean Stamps, popular 
Collector's Gujde. PLUS exclusive, new, valuable 
“British Empire Bonus Packet"’. From our agents 
everywhere — 
packets alike — new, old issues — Coronations, 
ubilees, Royal Visits, Commemoratives 
ALUES, COLLECTOR'S ITEMS! Other offers for 


carce 








| definitions, 


| wrth 
| und statement by student 
| that the puzzle is origi- 


| Anewers in next issue 


unusual, seldom-seen stamps. No two | 


Many | 


free inspection — Limited offer. Send 10c for postage, | 


handling now! GARCELON STAMP CO., Dept. 
LISHC, Calais, Maine. 
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Cruising Down the River 


By Leonard Castelluccio, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley, N. Y. 


® Starred words refer to rivers 


Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
putties for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each pumtle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, of any other field 
of knowledge Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
euch purzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include pursie desig», 
answers on 
separate sheets, design 
answer filled in, 


val end his own work 
Keep a@ copy as purities 
annet be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 


grade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
snes, 33 West 42nd 


vireet, New York 36,N.Y 


Johann Strauss wrote a famous 


waltz about this river 


PHOTOS 



























| 24 
| 26 
7 
29 
*31 
*32 
FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 4 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAP 36 
@& FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 38 

H FULL 2% « 314 WALLET SIZE 
& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 40 
@& FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 42 
Meets highest standards of photo 43 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can i ind 
buy or money quickly returned. 15 
yy SEE | . 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 513 | 47 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass 49 
| enclose photo, tobe returned unharmed. Please rust: | 
{) 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c shpg. 50, 
C 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 plus 10c shpg, 51. 
nat... —_—— °53. 

AvoRESS 

60 VP Vecemse AOnt ... STATE Fite 
We sive produce KING SIZE PRINTS trem your rolt time 55 


mr", Tey Nees SST °~¢@ 
. Give Mindre Man * 


The longest river in the world. 
. Get up 

Most famous river in Germany. 
Not female 

Uncooked 

A distinct part 


Lincoln's nickname. 

River on which Rome is located 
Small canvas bed 

Initials of singing star famous tor 
Teen-Age Prayer 

Ancient 

New Latin (abbr.) 


Snake which crushes its prey. 
The 


It Hows through Paris 


Caribbean is a 


Famous Russian rivet 

Sea eagle (alternate spelling). 
Female deer. 

Upper case (abbr. ) 
Painting and sculpture 
District attorney (abbr.). 
Papa 

River of Southern France 
Moved rapidly 

Needed for a white Christmas, 
Fitting 

Piece of music 

Flows slowly and quietly. 
River in Canada. 

Necessary. 


Londoners know this river well, 





| 


2 
3. 
1 
5. 
cP 


oe 


50. 
52. 
538. 


. Same as 17 down. 


Natives of Arabia 


Injure 


Longest river in Africa. 
Employ. 

Singer Eckstine’s initials. 
Mister (abbr.). 
Hebrew 
(abbr.). . 


American Universit, 


Bluish white metallic element 
People like it on a hamburger 


..Vex or irritate. 
. Common article of furniture 


Texas is divided from Mexico by 


the Grande. 

Marry. ° 
French river 

Under. 


Stinging insect 

IV's Susie is ___ Sothern. 

Turf | 
Birthdays reveal it. 

Chis river is in New York. 

Search for by feeling. 

Sacred river in India. 

Long, narrow paddle boat, 

Exclamation of surprise. 

Dynamite (abbr.). 
Invitation to the _.__. 
Fall asleep 

Wander 


Large body of water, 
Southeast (abbr.). ' 


Purple Heart (abbr.). 





Quick Study 


lf the mysteries of electronics baffle 
how totally 
incomprehensible they are to children. 
A little French girl who 
accompanied her parents to this cotintry 


most adults, just imagine 


One example 


insisted on bringing her radio with her. 
As soon as they found a place to stay 
the installed and the girl 
turned it on. After listening intently for 


radio was 
a while, a look of surprise spread over 
her face. Finally she spoke. “Daddy,” 
she said, the radio 
learned how to speak English!” 


how quickly 


“see 
This Week 


Confusuation 


A friend of ours who lives on Trinity 
Pass in Pound Ridge, Conn., had an in- 
quiry from his son, John, as follows: “I 
this Pass in Stamford, 


New Canaan and Pound Ridge, what 


road is Trinity 
is the beginuation of it?” 

The father responded, “There is no 
such word as ‘beginuation,’ John; it is 
‘beginning.’ ” 

‘be- 


John’s comment: “If there is no 


ginuation,’ how can there be a ‘continu 


»? 


ation f 
Bennett Cerf in This Week 


The Best Teacher 
A Kentucky 


rece 


we've heard 
for having 
. One friend 
“Uncle Al- 


vin, how does it happen that you're so 


resident 
about was feted 
reached his 100th birthday 
ind 


ntly 


pproached him : tid 


vise?” 
“Because good 
the old fellow replied. “Good judgment 


I've got judgment,” 
and experience 


judg- 


comes from experience 
well 


” 
ment 


that comes from poor 


This Week 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Thanksgiving 
days, there will be no issue of this 


Because of holi- 
magazine next week, November 22. 


Your next will be dated No- 


vember 29. 


issue 









































Getting Warmer 


A woman trom a remote section of 
the country was visiting New York for 
She 


being conveyed 


the first time was much agitated 
after 


the Hudson Tubes, she found herself in 


when, through 
anothet subw ay Rushing up to al know 


ing looking individual, she asked in 
excited tones 

“Sir, please tell me where is New 
York City?” 

“Lady,” replied the man with the 
utmost gravity, “it is right at the top 


pA 
of those stairs. 
Wall Street Journe 


Trial by Jury 


A judge’s little daughter, who had 
attended her father’s court for the first 
time, told her class the next day: “Papa 
made a speech and several other men 
made speeches to 12 men, who sat to 
then 
put into a dark room to be developed.” 


Indiana Teacher 


gether and those 12 men were 


| 
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BIG ROYAL CONTEST: 
NOV. 17 DEADLINE 
TO MAIL ENTRIES 


High school students! Have vou 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal 
mailing by 


i 


Contest is ready for 


midnight, November 
That is the deadline for vour 
chance to win a cash prize and a“ 
Royal portable Gold typewriter. 

Write or 
on the subject, “What My 
Me.” You might 
community is a 


type your thoughts 
Home 
Town Means to 
tell 
fine 


grow up; you could describe your 


why your 


place for young people to 


: 
town’s outstanding civie accom- 


plishments; or, you may wish to 


pay tribute to its citizens your 
neighbors and friends. 

There are two classes of entries 
Senior Division (for students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12) and Junior 
(for those in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9). 
Senior Division entries should be 
those in the 
Junior Division should be 350 or 


500 words or less; 
less. 

Address them to the Royal Port 
able Contest, ¢/o Scholastic Maga- 
sines, 33° West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. For full details, see 
the Royal the 
November | issue of this magazine. 


announcement in 
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J. Paul Sheedy* Was A Seairdy Cat Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 





Poor J. Paul veldt too scared to ask for a date because of his messy 
hair. Den one day his roommate said: “Sheedy, get Wildroot Cream 
Oil. It'll keep your hair handsome and healthy looking, and I ain't 


lion.” So J. Paul pussyfooted down to the store for a bottle 


Now 


he’s the pride of the campus, manely beclaws his hair looks so 


good ...neat but not greasy. Wildroot has no alcohol to dry your 
hair, instead it contains Lanolin, Nature's finest hair and scalp 


conditioner. Try a bottle or handy tube 


you @ roaring success on campus. 


* of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd, Williameville, N.Y 


It's guaranteed to make 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 





SO CLEVER= +#=NO LEVER! 





thw jouilain pon that $l like a ballpoint 


SHEAFFER S. 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


You never dip this pen into an precious metal to glide smoothly 
ink bottle. You never fool with levers. over paper. This brand new pen is 
To fill it, just drop a Skrip budget-priced, so be among the 
cartridge into the barrel and write. first to get—or give—one. 
Pen point is tipped with At pen counters everywhere. 


——— CT PEN / with 2 Skrip 
' ONLY cartridges 


Set—pen, matching pencil, 


a 4 Skrip cartridges. § 95 
SUP 4 


CAM TRIDCEE 








Watch “THE BROTHERS" 
on CBS-TV Tuesday nights. 








Your students will see people of foreign lands in a new light as they watch folk dance films. Above, Japan’s Kabuki dancers 


FOLK DANCES ON FILM 


By VERA FALCONER 


A‘ you planning a unit on the Fa 
East? Then why not begin by show 
ingg a film of Japane S¢ folk dances 0 
With your 


your students will see peopl of toreign 


( hinese dance sr guidance 


lands in an exciting new dimension 


You might even lead them in a discus 


sion of folk d ices 


vith our own 


iround the world by 


starting American version 
square dance 


On the junior high level many physi 


cal education teachers are turning to 


folk dances Janet McLean 


in recreation at Indiana Univ., says, “By 


mistructor 
the very character of its dance patterns 
i §Oci ilizing experi 
vhole 


teachers 


square dancing is 
otter 


there are 


ence. It not onl some ret 


reation, but who 
maintain that folk dancing has helped 
shyme 
film 
for teaching dan 


Audio-Visual 


vCTICS ive 


their students to overcome 
Let's Square Dance is a series 
designed specifical] 
ing. Produced b the 
Center of Indiana Univ., the 
i three-way approa h: six ten-minute 


s& W 1X 
Each film present 


films (color or records, and 
i teacher's manual 


Slow 
diagrams make the 


motion and animated 
to fol 


low. The series gives the common steps 


one dance 
figures fC asy 
six basic figures and three types of 
dance calling Four are 


Take a Little Peek, Split the 
Iwist, Forward Up 


square now 
ready 
Ring, Grapevine 

Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor of Scho 
Teacher 


lastic 


Six. Iwo more in production are Texas 
Star Records 
and 


call 


manual des ribe 5S it 


Hoosier Promenade. 
78-rpm, with 
calls on one side without 
on the other. The 
detail calls 


grams and drawings to simplify teach 


and 
12-inch music 
music 
with dia 


and movements 


ing. The films may be used as a series 
Ol indepe ndently, with beginners or ex 
perienced dance They are available 
from the Audio-Visual Center 
Unin Bloomington), o1 
tional Film Library Assoc 
St.. New York City 19 


Another square dance film is Ameri 


Indiana 
from Educ i 


250 W. 57 


color o1 

Suild 

dancer 
define 


figure 


can Square Dance (10 mins 
B&W Film 
ing, Chicago, Il It 


relation to 


Coronet (Coronet 
show 5 


position in calls 


| 
terms and demonstrate 
Promenade All (11 
t&W Cateway Production: 
Powell St San Francisco 11, Calif 

Vas produced with the Folk Dancing 
Federation of California It how 

20 hgures These are 
than the 
eflective a wi 
ame nig 


The dances of the 


ire particularly 


irigous 
color ol 


1859 


mins 


moult more gen 


eral above eri but can be 
ntroduction to quare 
American Indian 
scl il 


unportant itt 


tudies. They can play a vital role in 


understanding tribal life. Dances of the 
Kwakiutl (10 mins., Brandon Films 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 19 
shows traditional dances of these North 
west Indians and explains the purposes 
Indian Dances (11 mins., 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Flms 
Wilmette, Ill 


of the dance 


illustrates four rhythm 


Indians and show 
which the 
Dance 1] 


‘ 
Vortian 


patterns used by 
the sources in nature from 
taken, Old Chief's 
color, Oklahoma Univ 
historical significance of the 
Sioux chief's life tor 
Southwestern Indian Dances (10 min 
B&W, Dudley 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd Beverl 
Hills, Calif., or Santa Fe Railway, Film 
sureau, SO | Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
1, ill demonstrate typu al dance ol 
many tribes at the Gallup, New Mey 
ico Annual Inter-tribal 
Apache Indians (10 
ta WwW, ¢ Films 
#t Apache life 
An intere 
from foreign lands is found in National 
Folk three-part film (each 
part 1O min produced by the | S 
Army for use in occupied area Dhese 
ire folk dances as 
National Folk Festival in St. Loui The 
films can serve not onl 
typical folk 
thi rt of the 


0 il 


were 
Triitis 
hows the 
dance and it 


color o1 Pictures Corp 


Ceremonial 
hidti color ol 


ronet sample spect 


ting sampling of dance 


Festival, a 


pe rformed at the 


to demonstrate 
dance but to point: up 
cultures brought 
ibroad. Part | 
German and Philippine dance 

Ne England dance wid the 
Highland fling. Part I1—Polish, English 
Lithuanias Ukrainian In 


lennessee 


p Miati 


counts from 
tie hice 


barn 


(roatian 
dian Texas, and 
Part I11—Israeli 


ian dance 


dance 

Czech, Ame 
American folk 
United World 
1445 


{ussian 
square and 
Available 
Films, Gov't. Films Dept 
Ave., New York City 29.) 

Films concentrating on dances 


22-7 


SONS from 


Park 


from 
(Continued on page 





ISLAND WHERE 
» TOM AND HUCK 
PLAYED PIRATES 


OO s . 
CAVE WHERE 


TOM AND BECKY GOT LOST 


AUNT POLLY 


WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 2'st 


U. S. STEEL HOUR 


proudly presents 


“TOM SAWYER” 


A new musical by Frank Luther 
based on the book by Mark Twain 


oroduced by THE THEATRE GUILD 





TOM AND HUCK 
SAW THE KILLING 


CeS TELEVISION. See your paper 
for proper time and channe! 





Teleouide 
jor 


A MUSICAL VERSION OF 


The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer 


Mark Twain 
book, The 


is intended 


a years ago 
4 wrote: “Although my 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
for the 
and girls, I hope it will not be shunned 
that 


plan has been to try to 


mainly entertainment of boys 


by men and women on account; 


tor part of my 
pleasantly remind adults of what they 
and of how they 


once themselves 


felt and thought and talked and what 


were 


queer enterprise the sometimes en 
gaged in 

For 80 years 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer have circu 
lated among both old and young. On 
Nov. 21] from 10:00 to 11:00 
E.S.T. on CBS-TV, the United 
Steel Hour will present a 
Frank Luther's musi 


novel 


library copies of The 


p.m 
States 
new version 
of Tom Sawyer 
cal adaptation of the Here is an 
excellent opportunity for English teach 
their 


plexities of adapting a 


ers to show students the com 


novel to some 
other art form 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 
Since 


novel, it presents three fields of investi 


this musical is based on a 


gation and discussion: |. the form of 
2. the 


and 3. the spec ial proble ms of translat 


the novel form of the musical 


ing from one art form to another 

Students may 
with the effects of TV 
One group might read the novel 
telecast A second 
Then both 


ssions of characters 


enjo experimenting 
on the Imagina 
tion 
before the 


read it 


group 


could ilter might 
compare their impre 
and development and try to 


plot 
determine in what television 
“changed” the 

Have 


list of episodes they 


nove | 
their 


would ir lude in} 


students draw up own 
ision version. Then have 

their list Frank 
Discussion of the 


a musical tele, 


them compare with 


Luther's version 
differences between the two may high 
light 


the problems of translation to 


musical comedy and to the 
screen 

Most of your students have been ex 
posed to some form of musical comedy 


Most will 


some, television 


have seen movie versions 


and rec orde d 


tations, and a few, the legitimate stage 
Betore the telecast 


form of 


then, it is possible 


to discuss the musicals 


Those who saw Leonard Bernstein s 
history of American 


on Omnibus Oct 7 


music al coimne dy 


summarize his 
Music al 
and the 


most original art form ever developed 


may 
presentation. His premises 


comedy is unique Americana 


here, European attempts to imitate it 
have failed 
(South Pac ifuc 


proaches opera because the songs, a 


Todays musical comedy 


ind My Fair Lady) ap 
vell as spoken dialogue develop the 
and the 
speaking 


used as a 
Wagnerian 


Bernstein traces the develop 


plot orchestra is 
voice” in the 
tradition 
ment of musical comedy in this country 
is it both 


He classifies as 


drew from vaudeville and 


pera vaudeville the 


how aiming primarily to entertain 


of unrelated songs and 


] 
musical 


through a series 


dances: as opera the form 


which engage the attention of the 


audience through inte grated song nad 
plot 


Using his 


list the 


students « 


good musical 


definitions 
criteria of a and 
keep the rh ith mind is they View Tom 
Among the 


ire integration ol 


Sawyer important criteria 


plot ind ong 
originality of lyric ind 
cliche unless the ire 
is in Guys and Dolls) 


ested in 


avoidance of 


used creati el 
Student 
dance Cali 
and the chor 
(Pertinent to the 
Francis 
article in The 
“Broadway Musical Hulla 
Sept. 5, 1956. See Cod 
Lieberson’s article in the Neu 
Aug. 5, 1956.) 


inter 
music of concen 
trate on the OngS 
ography discu lon 


of musical comedy is Fergu 


sons recent Saturday 
Revieu 
baloo also 
dard 


York Times Magazine 


ADVERTISEMENT 


tele Vision 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

lom 
it differ 
iftes 


1 iding 


students vho read 


telecast ee 


Did the 
belore the 
those 


Sawyer 


ently from who read it 
vard? Did the 
the book 
the musical? Ask them to explain why 


Discu Luther 


students enjo 
more than they did watchin 
translation” of the 
What doe 
xt?e Did 


! | 
novel to musical comed 


translation” mean in this conte 
Luther try too much or too 
little of the Wa 
the pirit ol the novel lost or distorted 
in the musical version? Why did Luther 
Mark Twain 


persone 


to uK lurcle 


plot in the musical? 


MM he ti 
third 


characterization 


Lise i narrator 
imply wrote in the 
Discu [wains 
Are my of hi 
Jjernard De Voto call 
hoyhood idyl Set 
Portable Mark 
description justified in the 
to the novel? 
called 
Offense Mark Twai 
romanticized Ind 
Jon realistic 


iuthor Willian 


character omple \ 


Tom Sawyer a 
introduction, the 
Viking Is thi 
light if 


Twain 
Twain's pretace 
In an essa Fenimore Coop 
Literary 
riticized Cooper 
in I Twain 
Another American 
Dean Howell illed Twain the Lin 
coln of our literature De Voto tid 


Mark | Valli had i greater etlect 


on the ¢ 


Injin 


that 


than any other writes volution 


of American Explain to you 
tudents the ignificance of these re 
then ask them to compare the 


of Tom Sawyer with the lyrics of 


prose 


ae irk 
lyrics 
musical], ¢@ 


sore other 
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> The Family Fare plan recently in 
uigurated by Pan American World Air 
Vil permits you to take spouse and off 
pring to Europe at a saving of $200 
dependent. Round trip tourist fare 
yew York to London, cost the head 
t the house $522. Tickets for the wife 
id children between the age of 12 
ind 26 cost $322 each. Once in 
kurope the tamil can take pecial 
lumily tours to any locale The airline 


present | umily bare set up will be in 


eration thiough March 31 


> Anyone vho ha vre thed vith tiny 
tots on railroad coaches will admit it’s 
i problem (Come now the Slumber 


oach. now in Burling 


operation on 

tons me Denver Zephyr service be 
veen Chicago. Denver, and Colorado 
Spring A Slumber-coach passenge! 
has a bed in a private room with toilet 
facilitic it no increase in coach rail 
road fare. There is also provision for a 
hab crib hung free of the adult bed 


should make for happier family trip 


>» Not new on the program for family 


fun, but tow frequently overlooked are 
state park facilities for family vaca- 
tions. Inexpensive and modern cabins 
are available in state parks all over the 
country. A three-room cabin in Gil vert 
Lake State Park New York 
State) for example, costs only $24 a 
and accommodates four people. 


(upper 


We ek 
For the more rugged, tenting sites can 


be had at even less cost. A nominal 
fee for the use of boats is the only 
other charge. Swimming and other irk 
facilities are fiee and some parks in 
clude uch weekly events as movies 
ind square dancing. The only thing to 
remember in planning a back-to-nature 
sojourn is to get your reservations in 
early in the spring, otherwise you 


might find yourself scrambling for last 


minute accommodations 


> If you and yours arent re idly to roll 
at the moment, here’s travel material 
you can enjoy right now. It’s Comin 


Britain 
i delight to the eye and 


Events in a monthly publica- 


tion which is 


an excelleat source of knowledge about 


the isles across the sea. Published in 
tritain by the British Travel Assoc. 
(64 St. James’ St., London, S.W. 1, 
England), Coming Events in Britain 
costs $2 a year. October's featu: on 


the old inns of England are alone wel) 
vorth a subscription 


Marcaret E. McDonarp 


lesen 


FLY TWA abroad... 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


[WA's sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 
the Near and Middle East and the Orient Point-to-point travel 


in Europe 


°°, 


cultural centers 


by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 


IWA's new two-week Holiday Discount Fares 


only $425 round irip to 


London trom New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans 


bly 


I'WA travel agent or send coupon 


now tor only 10% down 


Dear Sir: Please 
Summer Tours 
Holiday Discount Fares 


Independent travel to 


send me 


Time-Pay Plan 


Nan 
Address 
City State 


Position 


PORES OBeneennnanoatwewe 


20 months to pay. Call your 


Dept. $1, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
information about 


Sabbatical Travel 
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ny TWA 











News at 
Scholastic 


EXHIBI1 


request. 





will be sent to 
teachers free on Each 
Scholastic Magazines selects 27 prize- 
winning photographs from the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photo Contest and offers 
them to schools for exhibit. The photos, 
ill taken by mounted on 
16 x 20-inch boards for display in a 
Salon.” The will be 
loan free to any who 
the photographs in 
Dapper 
42nd St 


PHOTO 


yeal 


students, are 


lraveling salon 


sent on teacher 
wants to display 

school. Write to 
Scholastic Magazines, 


New York City 36 


Eleanor 


33 W 


STAMP DESIGN CONTEST: Is there 
an ambitious young designer in you 
The Nations Stamp 


which are conducted — by 


class? United 
Clubs 
Scholastic Magazines in 
with the U.N., have launched a stamp 
design contest. Anyone in the U, S. on 
18 may enter. Contest 


ants may design a stamp in honor of 


cooperation 


Canada under 


U.N. Day, Human Rights Day, or any 
general activity of the U.N. The con 
test is divided into two groups: 12 
years and under, and 13 through 15 
First prize in each division will be 
$100 and an all-expense-paid trip to 
New York City, home of the U.N 
headquarters. For details, write to 
Stamp Contest, U.N. Postal Adminis 
tration, United Nations, N. Y 


LILIAN MOORE, contributing editor 
of NewsTime (a Scholastic magazine 
for the middle elementary grades) is a 
well-known author of juveniles who has 
had three books accepted by the Junior 
Literary Guild. A teacher in the New 
York City public schools for five years 
she was a member of the city’s Bureau 
of Education Research for 13 years 
writing and preparing special curricu- 
lum materials for use in the school 
system. She has compiled My First Pic 
ture Dictionary (Wonder Books). 


ROSE WYLER, science editor of 
NewsTime, was formerly an instructo 
i. science education at Columbia Univ 
Teachers College, and a visual-aids ex 


pert for the U. S. Office of Education 


She has taught at Memphis State 
Teachers College, the Univ. of Ar 
kansas, the Univ. of Chicago, Long 


Island Univ., Cooper Union, and has 
s rved as elementary science Supervisor 


for the Glens Falls (N.Y.) public 
schools. The author of many science 
books for children, she has been 
science consultant for the American 


School of the Air, CBS, and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films 





Good Reading... 


Good Listening for 
Good Teaching .........., 


RCA V/ICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG 


... NOW'S THE TIME 
TO GET YOUR COPY! 


Here RCA Victor lists more than annotated for grade and ability and > 128 pages, over 1000 listings. 
1000 of its educational recordings suggested uses. A wealth of othe , 

mal F lings, IER lu A lth of other > Educational records including 
arranging them for quick reference information includes a section on rhythms, listening, singing folk 
with classroom teachers specifically various orchestra instruments dances ... language courses 
in mind. You’ll find all the latest Budget Library plan for progressive square dances. 
RCA Victor offerings to make cur purchases—tips on record storage » Red Seal records annotated for 
ricula more vivid and effective in and care, easy selection and use 
music, languages, social studies and 


many other fields Remember... for your convenience, » Children’s records selected from 
«< y 1 3 5. . 


all items in the Catalog are in imme- “Little Nipper” series, appropriately 
In the Red Seal section alone are diate supply and available from your graded 
more than 700 listings, professionally authorized RCA Victor dealer. >» Complete price information. 


-.- fen cents and the coupon bring your copy quickly! 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. | 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J 
Please mail my RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog. I enclose 10c. 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Name 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Addrese 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N.J 
City 
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(Continued from page 10-T) 


of many tenth-grade pupils, there are 
other and simpler novels revealing hu 
han personality similarly changed by 
circumstances and by the in 
be mig 
Simplified editions are not to 


force ol 


fluence of one human upon 
another 
students who could 


be used with any 


read the original version, but unfor 
tunately they 
Chapter 7, “Developing Competence 
in Speaking,” methods of 
working with teen-agers on speech im- 
provement: 
Perhaps the 


have been sO used 


discusses 


part of the 
in developing 
good habits of speech is to learn how 
to direct criti 
cism by Appraisal must be 
in terms of the goals set up jointly by 
teacher and class before the activity is 


hardest 
teacher's responsibility 
and 


to criticize wisely 


the class. 


begun. It must begin with consideration 
of merits, for approval, always a potent 
teaching device, is especially important 
in anything so personal as speech 

In too many instances the students 
already competent in speaking are the 
who receive the lion's share of 
available training. They are the window 


which the 


ones 
dressing with teacher im- 
presses the school and the school im- 
This situation is 
natural; up ‘to a point it is desirable 


presses the public 


Fellow students are stimulated by their 
example, and society has need of their 
accomplishments. But society has need 
also of the contributions of their less 
able schoolmates 

Chapter 8, “Developing Competence 
in Listening,” tells of the values of good 
listening: 

What young people listen to on radio 
knowl 
edge, skills, attitudes, and behavior pat 
terns. Tf the 


good of the 


ind television can change thei 
change is to be for the 
individual and of society 


instruction in how to listen is as ut 
gently needed as is instruction in how 
to read 

Research has proved also that alert 
listening is an asset in 
and that 


sponsive listening is necessary to su 


and accurate 


the worker attentive and re 
cessful supervision, One firm has reliabl 
evidence that the improvement of listen 
ing ability on the part of all members 
of the stafl improved both morale and 
the good lis 


productivity, In addition 


tenet! Hnprove Ss als at sp aket for he 
learns from others a sense of organiza 
tion and a consciousness of how words 
with and imagination 


used prec Isto 


can capture attention and convey mean 
ing 

Chapter 9, “Meeting Youth's Needs 
through Writing,” probes the question 
of how much writing students should 
de. 

No cone 


knows the answer to this 








question, but there is a universal feel- 
ing that they should write more than 
they do 
stantial piece of writing every fortnight 
Some brief bits of 
or personal reaction every day. Others 


Some teachers plan a sub 


manage summary 
hope for some carefully formulated re 
port or narrative every week 

Chapter 10, “Developing Compe- 
tence in Grammar, Usage, and Spell- 
ing,” discusses grammar readiness, in- 
dividual differences, and the integration 
of grammar instruction, 

Traditionally, English grammar has 
been taught too early fast. 
Although readiness will differ for in 
dividual students, it may be assumed 
that structural that is, the 
various parts of speech, the special 
functions of different sentence elements, 
and the like, need not be taught prior 
to the seventh grade. To some students 
it may not be taught at all. 


and too 


grammar, 


The students who have most trouble 
using English are those who find sys- 
tematic grammar too difficult to learn 
even though a very gradual and con 
crete approach is maintained. 

The slower the student is, therefore, 
the less reliance should be put on gram- 
matical generalizations and classifica 
tions as a improving his 
understanding or use of English. He is 
likely to profit more from direct teach 


means of 


ing and habit formation of a particulas 
detail of good usage. It does little 
good to remind John of a rule con 
cerning agreement of subject and predi 
cate if he is still unable to identify 
predic ates and has no concept of agree 
ment 

Chapter 12, “Meeting College En- 
trance Requiremerits in English,” ana- 
lyzes what the colleges want: 

Constantly 
about the inability of many high school 


reiterated complaints 


graduates to express ideas clearly and 
logically and to comprehend and ex 
amine critically ideas to be found 
through reading make the problem of 
particularly 


What the 


colleges feel their students should have, 


preparation for ¢ ollege 


ucute for English teachers 
therefore, for admission, for success in 
English 


concern 


college and for success in 


matter of serious 
e 
Members of the NCTE production 


(authors of the 


‘ lasse Ss isa 


cominittee book) are 


Angela M 


lic ations), 


Broening (Director of Pub 
Dorothea Fry, Laurence B 
Grey, Helene W. 
Hartley, Lou LaBrant, Mark Neville, 
Helen F. Olson, Marion C. Sheridan, 
Dora V. Smith, W. Wilbur Hatfield. 
Supplementing the production com- 
mittee’s work are literally hundreds of 
teachers who participated in the com- 
mittee’s discussions and inquiries and 
contributed ideas and materials 
veloped from classroom experiences. ¢ 


Goodrich, Lennox 


de-. 


Records Sage 
and ‘lapes_ 47> 





Speak Up! (Sonant). One problem of 
teaching oral language skills is the usual 
dependence on printed materials for 
information and drill. This makes about 
as much sense as depending on radio 
alone to teach reading. Now appears 
a useful “oral text” called Speak Up! 
that puts into high quality sound 
where they belong, basic speech skills 

Speak Up! consists of two LP records 
Each side breaks down into bands foi 
easy reference. Most of these bands 
deal with speech problems like breath 
ing, voice improvement, English gram 
mar, sounds and pronunciation, ex 
pression, and “nervousness.” The rest 
one side—concerns application to vari 
ous media—person-to-person communi 
cation, radio, and TV. 

Despite the professional approach of 
“Speak Up!” one can think of many 
uses in high school. For youngsters in 
English about to tape-record a drama 
tized short story, Speak Up! explains 
how to tension before a 
microphone. Beginning dramatists will 
welcome information on how to read 
aloud to best effect. There is also much 
help for students of speech from easy 
to-follow steps in preparing a formal 
speech 

For students who want to sharpen 
their communication skills, Speak Up! 
explains variety in the 
catch the attention of 


overcome 


how to get 
voice an audi 
ence, overcome nervousness, use “pitch,” 
“pace,” and “power” to convey your 
ideas No 
teach 
helpful 
A few aspects of the record call for 
caution. Some of the 


difficult and should be explained to 


matter what you 


find 


subject 


you will such information 


terms used are 


students beforehand. A section on pho 


netics, for example, probably requires 
a great deal of familiarity with symbols 
“English 
no longer recognized by 
“right on 
wrong,” as the And 


although Speak Up! does briefly men 


A number of points under 
Grammar” are 
being 


modern linguists as 


record suggests 
tion that the prime aim of communica 
understanding, the language 
teacher will do well to re-emphasize 
this point constantly. Otherwise method 


tion 1s 


may appear more important than con 
tent 

Speak Up! 
place in a language classroom as a good 
text. Under the guidance of a thought 
ful teacher it will achieve as much 
if not more. 


deserves a prominent 


—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. § 
Schenectady, N. Y 








THRIFTY TEACHER 
... grateful for books that are used 


o-4 a ...and for covers 
Mry, 7 I 
, that can take it 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 

writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 

Hour here in middle Tennessee for 

almost eighteen months now, with no 

~ A « rn ill effects on the binding. We have never 
| spared them any wear. Of course, they 

have been read and reread by the 

children, but equally important, they 

are appreciated by the school teachers 

‘ who like to read the stories to the 

children during the story hour.” 
You, too, will be enthusiastic about 
the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children's Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers, 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your 


" b 
hildren’s 
spare time presenting The Children’s 


Our Hour to families in your community. 

Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 
Ilinors. 








SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Marjorie Barrows 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Editor-in-Chief 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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FREE - - - 


NEW EDUCATIONAL KIT 
for Secondary 


School Teachers! 


All About HOUSING 
CONTAINS: 


Contest for Teachers 
— $600 in Prizes 
Contest for Students 


$1,000 Scholarship 


C) 
Quiz Book 


LJ iain: Stas 
For your FREE kit, 


write to: 


Posters 


Charts 


Educational Director 
National Association 

of Home Builders 
National Housing Center 
1625 L. Street, N ; 
Washington 6, D. C. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


rofessional advancement 

participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST ‘57th st. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Earn 
throug! 











FOL KW AY s REC ORDS 






To om On we he 
« oLK Mt she 
na LLTRMAYURE ourle 


rigtnal dings " 
nus. POLKWASS heeoo 
ad 


FOLKWAYS ieee i ’stavick corp 


11? Weet 46th Of New York 36 


Almost 2000 authors- most of them new - have had 
their Books published, promoted and distributed 
through Our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written-fiction, poetry, biography 
religious ~ we can help you. Send for our tree 
iMustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Boon” 


CECILY vet 5115 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1M CALIFORNIA, 9172 SUNSET BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 46 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 











Nellie 
$3.50), 
suitable 


Tall Tales and Tall Men, by 


Smith 


play S 


McCaslin (Macrae 
tains 12 folklore 
junior high elementary children 
The subjects include John Henry (the 
big Negro of the South), Davy Crockett 
Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan, Johnny Apple 


con 
for 
and 


seed, Alfred Bulltop Stormalong, a 
Saint Nicholas legend, two Indian 
legends, a Yankee Peddler, and a 


Bell Witch. Production notes 


Pennessee 


are given at the end of each play, and 
each uses a combination of | story 
telling and dramatization 


All the plays stress courage and hard 


work, while five of them have spiritual 
content, the two Indian legends among 
them. Production may be simple — or 


elaborate, and teachers who themselves 


are folklore enthusiasts will be happy 
to make use of such a volume 
Buta P. Mone 
Milby H. S., Houston, ‘Texas 
Exploring the Universe, by Roy A 
Gallant (Carden City, $2), is a breath 
taking space voyage by dramatic text 
and magnificent illustrations in this 
supernova of the three books by the 
managing editor of Scholastic Teacher 
Here are theories and = fact (from 
Egyptian times to the present) about 





dwart stars, neb 


_ the Milky Way 


giants, 
island universes 
and meteors. 
and diagrams in brilliant 


red and blue 
ulae, 
comets 


Paintings 


color by Lowell Hess present the 
zodiac, constellations, Halley’s comet, 
an exploding meteor, and sizes of 


As adventurous as any 
science-fiction and a superb 
introduction to such old standbys as 
Bakers When the Stars Come Out, 
or Reed's The Stars for § Ideal in 
general science for ages 8 to 16. Large, 
format allows for large 
In promoting science we 
can't think of a better way of investing 


celestial objects 


piece of 


Sam. 


picture-book 
illustrations. 


two dollars 
Hurry 
Univ. ot 


RicHARD |. 


the Catholic America 


Arctic Bush Pilot, by Bud Helmericks 


(Little, Brown, $3), is fiction but is so 
close to fact that it would convince 
almost any teen-ager that it actually 


happened, The author, an experienced 
bush pilot with 500,000 miles of Arctic 


flying to his credit, knows the facts 
about flying and knows how to weave 
them skillfully into his narrative. The 


Bob Hamilton 


who wants to 


book tells the story of 
a high school graduate 
become a bush pilot. Bob’s training un 
der one of the most experienced of the 
older pilots is exacting and times 


grueling, but also rewarding. From the 


story the reader will learn that the 
bush pilot earns his right to perform 
humanitanan services for the inhabi 
tants of the North 

Hanpy R. Fincn 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. §$ 











New Materials |! 


be 














CORE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
a bibliography prepared by Grace $ 
Wright, U. S. Office of Education. Lists 
books, pamphlets and articles on core 


and core type programs, Limited sup 


ply of the 14-page bibliography — is 
available free. Publications Inquiry 
Unit, Office of Education, Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 


JOURNALISM 


(Unis 


A1DS—Grace E. Lang 
don of Wisconsin professor of 


agricultural journalism) has published 


two helpful “how to” books on maga 
zine layout and proofreading. Each 
booklet is 16 pages, costs 50 cents. 
Write Miss Langdon, Room 115, Agri- 
culture Hall, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi 
son, Wis 


10 GEOGRAPHY UNITS—Pan Ameri- 
can Airways has put together ten geog- 
raphy units and bound them into a single 


loose leat volume. Countries covered 
Alaska, India, Australia and New Zea 
land, Germany, Japan, Pakistan, Peru 


the Philippines, Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom. Write George 
Services, P. O 


Gardner, Educational 


Box 1908, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N Y. ($1.) 
SPORTS FILM GUIDE-—Lists more 


than 2.000 16mm sports films available 


to schools. Also includes feature films 
on such personalities as Babe Ruth 
Jack Dempsey, and Knute Rockne 
Write the Athletic Institute, 209 §$ 
State Street, Chicago 4, Il. ($1.) 

HELPING CHILDREN DISCOVER 


BOOKS—by Doris Gates. Helps teachers 
and parents arouse children’s interests 
in reading. Chapters include: “Why 
Children Read,” “What Books to Start 


With,” “The World of Books,” “Creating 
Interest in Books,” “Poetry for Chil- 
dren,” “The World So Wide,” “The 
Teen-Age Reader,” and “Sources of 


Supply.” Science 
57 West Grand 
(50 cents) 


Research Associates, 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Films and 
Filmstrips 
DIES: The Southeast- 


or color, 11 


agriculture 





SOCIAL STI 
sa W 
feature 


ern States mins., re 


sources industry 
and life in 


Inland Wa- 


16 mins., his 


rural and urban CCOnROTHY 


these states. (1 E] J H 
terways—B&W o1 
tory of the 


velopme nt of 


color 


inland terways in de 
American transportation 
todays waterways 


The Oregon Trail—25 mins 


America through 


role in our histor 
Jr. Sr. H 
vestward cros ing of 
pioneet famil 
constructed New Salem and along Ore 
gon Trail. (Jr., Sr. H.) Available 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
mette 


eyes of Filmed in re 


from 
Wil 
Ilinois 

MONEY MANAGEMENT: How to 
Your Bank—10 Bank 


to communities 


Use mins func 
tions and services Free 
loan through local banks. (Sr. H Ad 
Further Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Assoc 12 
E. 36th St., New York City 16. Other 
ABA films available, 10 to 12 mins 
each: Pay to the Order Of—use of 
checks; How Banks Serve 
bank services; Money Talks—savings 
ind thrift; Future to Bank On—bank 
redit; A Bone for Scotty 
ounts. (El.) 

Help Yourself to Ownership—11 
growth of cooperatives and mu 


information 


three basic 


Savings ac 


HbinasS 


Prize-Winning 


“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS clLuss MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connecticut Ave., N. W 
Washington 9, 0. C 
_—_— Write NOW For FREE Catalog! 





FOR OUTSTANDING 


* y ‘ 
PLAYS 
Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


I QUICK!I— EASY! — PRIVATE 
If you need money any amount from $50 to to 
out and mail thie ad f« 

! BORROW BY MAIL 
Completely private 

' not know j are app 
your signature 


mvenient monthiy 
m principal during 
summer vacation if your ss y stope! Full detail 
matied in plain envelope Cut t and mail this ad today 


StateF inance Ce. 323 Securities Bidg. Dp! EB 15: Omaha2, Hebd 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| crry 
| Occapetion 


Amount roo went t borrew & 
cee ee ee 


tual businesses in the United States are 
shown through their influence on two | 
families. (Sr. H., Ad.) Literature-Film 
Dept. Cooperative League of the U.S.A 
343 South Dearborn St., 
Illinois 


Chicago 4 


16mm Feature Films 


Following is a new list of teature 


film titles now available to schools on 
l6mm. 

Man 
West 


appeal 


the 
began to dis 


Without a story of 


W he i 


Star 
open range 


cattlemen fought against 


Kirk 


lrevor 


and 
land 
( lain 
of this Sioux warrior, the Custer 
and its aftermath, Victor Ma 
Hall, John Lund. United 
1445 Park Ave., New 


Douglas, Jeanne 


Chief Crazy Horse 


fenced 
Crain 
epi 
massacre 
ture, Susan 
World Films 
York City 29 
Brief Encounter 
of al 
i stranger and how 
Celia 
Green for 


Noel Coward's story | 
chance with | 
her life is altered 
Trevor Howard 
Danger—a Scotland Yard 
Alastair Sims lrevor 
1 Know Where I Am Going 


woman s encounter 


Johnson and 


mystery and 
Howard 
stormy moments off Scottish coast lead 
bette: 
Rank 
Interna 


World 


i woman to happiness and a 
life. J. Arthur 
Available from 
Classics. United 


understanding of 
productions 
tional Film 
Films 


Kirk 
Kramer's production of the Ring Lard 


Champion Douglas in Stanley 


ner story of a man’s rise to fame and 
his influence on the lives of his friends 
and family. Home of the Brave—Lloyd 
Bridges and Steve Brodie in this tale set 
the 
lroquois | 


a background of war and 


rhe 


against 
barrier of mtolerance 


Trail—-GCeorge 


Marshall in a story based on ( ooper $ | 
‘Leather Stocking Tales.” Johnny Holi- 


and Hoagy Car 


William Bendix 


michel lend a hand in the regeneration 


day 


of a problem 12-year-old in an institu 
Post Pic 
York City 


IS “bad,” 


New 


ho boy 


17th St 


tion where 
tures, 71 W 
i6 

United Artists’ re 
now available through Post 


The tollowing 
lease S are 
Pictures: Captain John Smith and Poca- 
color, Anthony Dexter, Alan 
Heidi. Man with a 

Peck in this Mark 
Southwest 


eron ind 


hontas 
Hale 
Gregor) Twain story 
tod Cam 
Dru try to 
California 


1857 


Passage—color 
Joanne 
shorter route to 


the American desert in 


VERA FALCONER 


white sound 


Dla k and 


otherwise 


litles listed are 


motion pictures unle indicated 


based on 


Descriptions are announcements 
Since pur 
price with 
none are Key to grade levels 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 


High): Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. ( Adult) 


from producer or distributor 


chase and rental vary locale 


shown here 











Montgomery and Brenda | 


Million— 


find al 
through | 


ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF.6 
Holds 336 filmstrips 


Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel! Finish 


Viany Models. Send for New Catalog 


On7 Aes Mant: PRODUCTS 


250 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19 





Taking a group to 


United 
Nations 6 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in quiet Tudor City — private parks 
Convenient to everything. Busses at 
the door. Walk to center of town 
blocks to Grand Central. Ideal for high 
school groups up to 30—special rates 


two 


Guy P. Seeley, 


HOTEL Manager 


‘Gidor 


304 East 42nd St., New York « MU 9-3200 


Area 


uscvitvg PROJOCLOF 


—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing, & Objects 
—full Color! Readable! 
NEw L 

vu 


on 


x4 : 
Alew ake ola 

higt qqualit i ‘ tendar 110 it ” 
e 2 ter 96.50) 4 


rret Mowe bark guarante ( 
JOHNSON BMITH CO Dest. 516 DETROIT 7. MICH 
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FOLK DANCES ON FILM 





Continued from page 13-T 


national Film 
1860 troadway New York 
City, has three on African tribal dances 
Ballet of the Atlas (9 min and Suite 
of Berber Dances (10 mins.). Both are 
concermed vith the Jerber of Mo 
Rhythm of Africa (15 mins 

hows custom of the Chad 
Africa 


i single group are few 


Image ; 


ind dance 
of French Equatorial 
The dances of 
filin from the 

Information Service 
from Ideal Pictures, 60 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 15, IL): Lord Shiva Dances 

1 min rive in over-all view, ex 
plaining that the ibout 
that 


1 


M ople 
India Cul he 
Government of 


rows 


lrnclia rental 


people dance 

nany things in the universe and 
different group use different ! 
Dance of India (Kathal Northern 
India: Dance of India (Kathakal 
drama ol Malabar, and Dances of India 
Bharatnatyam each about 9 
mbolism of t 


dance 


niin 


plain the lized we 


demonstrat 
Fable 
rriini color by iti 


dance tor of 


tine ind movement before 
ng traditional dances 
of the Peacock (14 
bili how thee 


the yo wochk 


quence 
don 
films on Ru 


Brandon also has two 


ian dance Dance Festival (10 min 
factory 


tival 


four dane typ performed by 
vorkers at the 
ind Folk Dances in the USSR (9 min 

ith demonstration of three videl) 


different These not only how 


I ondon dl ice 


cellent dance performance ; but il {) 


give evidence of the many different 
peoples costumes, and traditions in the 
USSR 

Other films for 


social studies classes 


dance or 


folk 


Norwegian Folk 


your 


American Film 
( hicago 5 Il } 


Dances (10 mins., color 
Registry, 24 E. Sth St 
Ukrainian Dance (16 mins., color, Na 
tional Film Board of Canada, 630 5th 
Ave., New York City 20); Two Chinese 
Dances (10 mins., color or BAW, Athena 
Films. 165 W. 46th St., New York City 
16); Yoshi Na Yama, Japanese (20 
Brandon Film 
Film Image , 
nal Song, Czech tolk dances and 
Contemporary Films, 13 I 
37th St., New York City 16 
Dancers of Mexico (25 min 
Pert Mansfield Theater Workshop 
135 Corona Ave Pelham 65, N. Y 
Man of these films ire described 
ind evaluated in EFLA’s new “Sport 
nd Dance Film by Effietee M 
Payne or of health and phi ! 
cal education at Morgan State 
Maryland. This publication also lists 


film ih 


Spanish 
Eter- 


ong 


ratty color 


Gypsies (10 min 
,*? tridt 
Conchero 


( olor 


proke 
College 
many other areas of physical 
other types of 
iummotates more than 600 
girls classe Phi 
handy basic source list 

Whether 
film 


studies you 


education including 
dances It 


titles useful in 


is folk 
for physical education o1 
will be 
inew per pective 
they 


them in a 


ou decide to 
dance 
social Viving vou 
tudents 
themselves as 


rock 


from whi h 
their 


current 


to see swing 
partner or 


mood + 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


|. ALSHER FILMS, p. 21-7 

Catalogue 

2. BELL & HOWELL, p. 9-T 

Information on the Bell A Howell Filmo 

sound Specialist 

3. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
pe. 6, 7-7 

Film Guides for Britannica 

See ad tor directions on ordering 


BRITANNICA FILMS 
Encyclopaedia 
Files 


4 EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 20-1 
Brochure ‘We Can Publish Your Book 


5. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 20-1 


Catalogue 


6 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS, p. 20-1 
Educational! Kit’ for high schoo 

ontes informati posters quiz book 


teachers 
charts, science unit 

Please Print 

Name 

School 

Address 


City 


This coupon valid for two months 


To order free materials 
Scholastic Teacher 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


clip and mail this coupon to 


33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 36. You 


7. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP, p. 21-T 


Catalogue 


8 ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, p 
21-7 


Illustrated catalogue 


9 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
INC., p 4.1 


New Educational catalogue and 
Projector 


Filmstrip 


plans informatior 
10. TWA AIR WORLD TOURS, p. 16-T 


Information about Summer Tours, Holiday 


D.scounf Fares Sabbatical Trovel, Time-Pay 


Plan 


11. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 2-1 


Folder on 16 mm sound projector 


p. 21+T for State Finance Company coupon 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 


Nov. 15, 1956 


Free Period — 





lime Out: “Teaching in America is a 
24-hour job, 12 months in the year: sab 
batical leaves are provided so you Can 
thrombosis off the 


Te «if he ! 


have your corona;ry 
campu Jacoues BARZUN in 


in America 


vorid Listor 


' 
( 


Scholar: A 


tudent ot mine Vas 


ophomore 
undaunted b 
term The Age 
of Pericl on an examination. His an 
r Mii ( 

vp. (Hl 


iob of discussing the 
sROL PALME! 
H. S$ 

Home 


Shakespeare on Not Doing 


work 
id a kind of ea 


ence 


Hamlet, IIL, 4 


Capsule Criticisms: “The scenes 
beautiful, but the 


t 


ictors got in front of 


I saw the pla under bad condition 


Phe curfain was up 


Engiand and America 


Ow’s That? 
ine { >» <4 separated by the 


Abn 


' 
puaratrie 


une language (,UINNESS 


Progress of a Great Man 
9 unl 


writing 


Progress: 
1, Quit hining his own shoes 


riting his own letter », Quit 


peeche 


his own 

chuckles. Send us you 

story for “Free Period.” Write 

post card addressed to “Free 
Scholastic Teacher 33° West 
New York City 36 


Share 


favorite 


your 
if ona 
Pe riod 
12nd St 


MISS TRIM 








‘Now, let me tell you what 
| did on MY vacation 


“ 
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States when no one knew where we 
were going, either on the ground or in 
the air Lindbergh, Billy Mitchell 
Calvin Coolidge, and Rudolph Valentino 
figure in this program 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus 
10:05 p.m. (CBS) Music From Birdland 
Duke Ellington's orchestra. For a bril 
liant summary of what we know to 
date about the origins of jazz as a mu 
sic form and for an analysis of current 
trends see Hunter English professor 
Marshall Stearn’'s stimulating new book 
“The Story of Jazz” (Oxford University 
Press). For an aural introduction to thi 
fascinating subject, suitable for high 
An tee chown ere caret ta Gees Bene ideas as found in his letters, notes, and school English courses listen to 
books Langston Hughes’ record “The Story of 
12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Jazz" (Folkways FP 712) Dizzy 
WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 14 ‘The Third Tube of the Lincoln Tun Gillespie: Nov. 25 and Dee. 2 
1 NBC-TV) H Autk j nel.” Nov. 25: Hayden Planetarium 
00 a.m. @ ‘-TV) Home: Author Jesse (delayed) 
Stuart is the guest today on “The Best 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre MONDAY NOVEMBER 19 
in Your Life.” Forthcoming guests: No- Puccini's “La Boheme.” For background 11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home Places You 
vember 21: Howard Whitman discussing material there are several paperbacks Want to Go” features Johannesbury 
juvenile literature. November 28: Mrs on opera. Also see Chandler Cowle’s “A South Africa. Nov. 26: Berlin. Dec, 3 
Peter Marshall Amsterdam 
9:05 pm (CBS) Washington and the 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Sopran 
World. A major realignment of CBS Renata Tebaldi is the guest star 
radio programs: Thursdays, 9:05 p.m 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Our Mr. Sun: A spe 
The Leading Question. Fridays, 9:05 . cial hour-long color program revealing 
p.m.: So They Say. Sundays, 4:05 p.m what science has learned about the sun 
CBS Radio Workshop. 9:05 p.m. Face y Industry and the school alike are 
the Nation. Mondays, 9:05 p.m.: Capitol : alarmed over the shortage of scientist 
Cloakroom. For background on CBS and technicians needed to maintain 
public affairs reporting watch for Martin [ , America’s technological leadership. In 
Mayer's article in Dec Harper's dustry’s concern. There are not enough 
9:30 p.m. (NBC) Poets and Other People cientists to man the nation’s research 
“An Evening with Sidbhan McKenna laboratories The schools concern 
(See review of her Spoken Arts record There are not enough qualified science 
in “Scholastic Teacher Nov. 1 p 11-T.) teachers to stimulate and recruit uff 
Nov. 21: A Tribute to Dylan Thomas cient numbers of future scientists. (See 
Nov. 28 Aspect of Drama Today. De« releguide on page 4-T.) 
5: Your Shakespeare and Mine 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 20 
THURSDAY NOVEMBER 15 ae, 
11:00 a.m (NBC-TV) Home rake u 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “People at Break" features women in Jazz 
Home" features General Mark Clark at 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound 
The Citadel, a militury hool Albert Schweitzer the great Jach 
3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: Sir scholar and heroic medical missionat 
Winston Churchill uggestions for re An ideal program to tape for a unit on 
vising the TV adaptation of his novel moral and spiritual value 
Savrola” were so pertinent that execu 10 p.m. (ABC) The Challenge of Peace 
tive producer Albert McCleery decided Four more Louis Pink lecture will be 


to delay the telecast featuring Sarah . ‘ delivered, one a month, on the gveneral 
Churchill until this afternoon Nanette Fabray in High Button theme of world peace. Produced in ¢ 


30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Look’'s Shoes, Nov. 24 (NBC) 9:00-10:30 operation with the Committee for 
Leo Rosten and TV professor Bergen World Development and World Disart 
Evans discuss “Horatio Alger and the Field Day at the Opera” in last month ament. (Tentative time, check 
American Hero vith host Clifton Clearing House his opening program local ABC outlet for confirmation.) 
Fadiman. Nov, 22 The Organization in the 1956-57 season will be followed 

Man,” about the man who works as an by Amahl and the Night Visitors 

executive with a big organization, with Prokofiev's “War and Peace and WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 21 
Jacques Barzun and William L. Whyte Verdi's “La Traviata 8:30 pm. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best 
Nov. 29: “The Good Life: Mid-Century 30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic silly Gray gets a rough initiation into 
Style,” with Nancy Kelly and Professor Haydn's Symphony in D major the the busines side of journali and 
Barzun Symphony”; Mendelssohn's Violin Con learns that a hard boss can still be 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “Heri certo in E- minor with Tossy A Great Guy 

tage of Anger” recounts the story of a Spivakovsky; Debussy’s “La Mer.” Novy 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: The 
business tycoon whose stubborn deter 25: Cowell's Hymn and Fuguing Tune erie first musical is Frank Luther's 
mination to turn his empire over to two No. 2 for String Orchestra; Schumann's adaptation of Mark rwain rom 
sons nearly ends in tragedy. Stars in Symphony No. 4, D minor; Liszt's Piano Sawye! (See Teleguide on page 15-T.) 
clude Ralph Bellamy and Nina Foch Concerto, E-flat major, with Geza Anda The paperback book is available from 


ns 


and Faure Pelleas et Melisande,” in Reader's Choice, 33 W 42nd St, New 
cidental music York City 36. Caedmon Records has a 
FRIDAY NOVEMBER 16 30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 7 Mark Twain recording, an ideal 
11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Hometown, From Campus to Broadway,” the re 1] up for clas iewing of the 
U.S.A.” is Madison, Wisc. Nov. 23: Sioux lationships between the academic and nusical 
Falls, So. Dak. No 30: Elizabeth, N.J professional theatre, with Fr. Hartke 


0 P , se Catholic ie —— per WATCH FOR THESE 
SATURDAY NOVEMBER 17 nent, Doctor N. Bryllon Fagin, John 


Hopkins; Leo Brady, who wrote “Edge Nov. 22 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Kay 
1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Air and of Doom and John Astin, currently Thompson children tor Eloise 
Oxygen Nov. 24: Automobiles tarring in Shaw's Major Barbara (NBC) Olympies 56: Start of a 17-day 
6:45 p.m. (ABC) The Seience Editor (See Nov Literary Cavalcade for eries on the sports event in Australia 
Weekly series on latest scientific devel ideas to celebrat A 


haw Centennial.) A Det Teen Avge Book Club selection 
opments with Hale Sparks, public rela 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: “Revolu is Ballantine's new “Olympic Cavalcade 
tions director of JCLA as host to tion in the Navy” is Ed Murrow’s story of Sport 
university authorities of changes imposed on America’s Navy Nov. 24 (NBC-TYV) Saturday Spectacular 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “The by the introduction of atom power and Hal March and Nanette Fabray co-star 
Ladies in which Dan Tempest and his guided missiles to modern warfare in “High Button Shoe 
men don bonnets and petticoats to stop 30 om (CBS-TV) Air Power The Nov. 25 (CBS-TV) Out of Darkness: At 
Blackbeard from capturing a ship - Days” is narrated by Walter the request of the National Association 
Cronkite and Eddie Rickenbacker. In for Mental Health, this award-winning 
vention of the airplane and how World erie is telecast for the third time 
SUNDAY NOVEMBER 18 War I took it out of the baling wire (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame 
11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: A stage. November 25: “Fools, Daredevil Maurice Evan tars in Shaw Man 
two-part study of Joseph Conrad. First and Geniuses” explores the jazz age and Superman,” 9-10 p.m. E.S.7 
week, a dramatization of a major work Prohibition, and marathon dances. This Nov. 26 (NBC-TV) Home: Three-week 
second, a dramatic presentation of his is a wild, frenetic period in the United Christmas Shopping Festival begins 


National Radio ond TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





School Master Projectors 
free with SVE 
"Filmstrip-Projector’ Plans 


Now you can get the best... 


and the most 


. with your 


audio-visual dollars! It’s simple with these special SVE 


“package plans”. 


Select from unexcelled filmstrip 


teaching materials and receive a School Master 300 or 500 


projector free! To assure your school system of the finest, 


get the facts without delay — there is no obligation. 





School 


PLAN NO. 1 


With every $200.00 order for filmstrips or 
the SVE Educa 
tional Catalog, you will receive a $64.50 
School Master 300 Projector free of extra 


cost! 


slidesets selected from 





School 
Master 





PLAN NO. 2 


With every $300.00 order for filmstrip: 
or slidesets selected from the SVE Edu 
cational Catalog, you will receive an 
$84.50 School Master 500 Projector free 


of extra cost! 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
BUSINESS NM 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN 
trip-Projector 


Please send your new Educationa 


Pians information 't 


Include the name of my authorized SVE 


Cotalog and 
s free of st of ob 


Audio-Visual Deoler 


Educa 
de 


and 


5é-page SVE 
Cetalog gives 
illustrations 


New 
tional 
scriptions 
prices of thousands of film 
strips, stidesets visual 
equipment and accessories 
Provides a ready-reference 
guide for all your audio 
visual needs Available 
without cost or obligation 


Film 


gation 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
56-PAGE CATALOG TODAY 
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Se eee 
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